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New Harper Books for Special Libraries 


March, 1939 


The Worker, the Foreman and the Wagner Act 


By Russe.i L. Greenman, Consultant in Labor Relations, McKinsey, Wellington, & Co. 
Every corporation library must have at least one copy of this extraordinarily useful book, 
for here is indispensable guidance to all who supervise on day-to-day operations under the 
Wagner Act. As the Wasnincton News Letrer ror MANUFACTURERS correctly states: 
“The slightest slip in a foreman’s statements or actions may cost his company thousands of 
dollars. To avoid possible heavy penalties, the whole supervisory force should know their 
rights and duties under the Wagner Act. The above-mentioned book gives foremen this 
essential information. It is a timely and valuable manual for all supervisors and might well be 
read by top management, too.” Available in quantities at special discount rates. $1.50 


The Illusion of Economie Stability 


By Ext Ginzserc, Ph.D. Business executives and economists will find illuminating this bril- 
liant examination of business fluctuations, their causes and possibility of potential control. 
Based on a number of years of intensive study and research. The author’s conclusion that 
stability has never been anything more than an “illusion” will open the eyes of many who 
have been relying upon standard indexes to predict future business trends. $3.00 


A Practical Course in Successful Selling 


By Harry Simmons. Complete in one volume — a course in salesmanship which will help 
the new salesman onto his feet and give the experienced salesman many new tips on how to 
handle difficult selling situations. Grows out of the author’s two earlier volumes which en- 
joyed wide circulation. Belongs in every corporation library — or better, in the hands of 
every sales manager for use at sales conferences — or best, in every salesman’s kit! $3.00 


Cest Accounting 


By Crarence L. VAN Sickie. Business executives, industrial engineers, accountants will 
all find much valuable information in this latest approach to cost accounting. 1,000 pages of 
authoritative, up-to-date material embodying every phase of accounting for costs in use 
today. In addition to production costs, attention is given to administrative and marketing 
costs, budgetary controls, and improvements in the general accounting system. $7.50 


Property-Life Insurance 


By Hans Heymann, Ph.D. Insurance companies, banking houses and industrial executives 
will want to acquire this volume explaining the fundamentals of property-life insurance, a 
new plan, gaining headway in the United States, to provide ready funds by insurance 
methods for property repairs, modernization and replacement. The author is the creator of 
the plan, and it is widely and successfully used throughout Europe. $3.00 


Life Insurance Speaks for Itself (Revised) 


By M. Ausert Linton. In a little over a year and a half this book went into six printings 
and sold nearly 15,000 copies. It now appears completely revised to bring up to date events 
in life insurance business and. to continue to provide insurance men with authoritative an- 
swers to critics and to correct many misconceptions afoot today. Insurance authorities are 
unanimous in its praise! $1.50 


Get these books at your bookstore. Or request them for FREE 
EXAMINATION ON APPROVAL from the publisher 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Professional School and Departmental Libraries 
By Walter Hausdorfer, Librarian 


School of Business Library, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN the University and College Group 

was formed a few years ago, some of the 
members felt a need for more detailed and ac- 
curate information than existed at the time on 
special libraries within universities. Outside the 
A.L.A. “Survey,” which was then ten years 
old, there was little in print that was not 
merely a description of some special collection, 
or a discussion in which a few facts were con- 
cealed by the fog of controversy.! 

The lack of information is not due to the 
recent origin of libraries for. professional use, 
because some of the earliest libraries in Amer- 
ica, namely, those established by the ‘‘ Bray 
Foundation,” 1697, were for the use of minis- 
ters. By 1800 there were at least four profes- 
sional school libraries in universities, but the 
greatest impetus to their development was 
given by the increasing professionalization of 
various occupations during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Departmental libraries 
experienced a sudden, forced growth in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, with the in- 
troduction of seminar or reserved book collec- 
tions, and an equally violent reaction since. 
Concern over their increase was apparent even 
in the last decade of that century. In the con- 
fusion of argument, meanwhile, their useful- 
ness was overlooked. 

At the outset it may be well to differentiate 
the professional college or school library from 
the departmental library: the former is gener- 
ally recognized as covering a much wider field, 
as having a larger and more varied group of 


1 Mention should be made, however, of a survey limited to 
school of business libraries by the Lippincott Library, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Questionnaire submitted to li- 
braries of schools of business. 
Philadelphia, 1933. 16 1., mim. 


. . . Report, May 10, 1933. 





materials, and as providing information with a 
view to its value later in the practice of a pro- 
fession. The latter is a “‘ collection of books per- 
taining to the work of a single academic depart- 
ment,” ? such as chemistry, history, or mathe- 
matics, physically separate but inherently a 
part of the general collection covering the 
broader phases of science and the humanities. 
The latter may exist in an arts college, but the 
former usually is present only in a university, 
or in an independent school devoted to training 
for a profession. There is still a third type, often 
not under control of the university library at 
all, though intended for graduate or faculty 
use: the research library. Examples are the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University, and numerous 
industrial relations, and governmental research 
libraries throughout the country. These are of 
even more recent origin than the departmental 
library, but they have a strong resemblance to 
the old seminar libraries, at least, in being a 
laboratory for particular departments of 
instruction. 

What is the place of each of these types in 
the educational work of the library? Whatever 
may be said against the departmental library 
as a factor in scattering the collections of the 
main library, its function in maintaining a live 
collection of materials in a special field, in 
serving intimately a group of faculty and stu- 
dents that might otherwise have only the im- 
personal and often hurried service of the gen- 
eral loan desk or the too limited service of a 
reference department, and in affording ready 
access to materials for both research and study, 
has been important. The future of this type of 


? William M. Randall and Francis L. D. Goodrich, “ Prin- 
ciples of college library administration.’’ Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1936. P. 199. 
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library depends on its ability to justify its 
existence by performing better than the loan 
and reference departments of the general li- 
brary the functions mentioned above, and by 
preserving a liberal policy of interchange with 
the general library and with other depart- 
mental libraries—in short, by complete 
codperation. Some of the suggested substitutes 
for departmental organization are staff special- 
ization,’ segregated collections housed in the 
central building but consisting of merely a 
group of books on indefinite loan from the main 
collection, and duplicate rental collections. 
Whatever adjustments may be made in the 
structure of the library, its function in provid- 
ing service in special fields, and in keeping 
collections in these fields active through close 
faculty codperation, will be preserved. 

The professional school library performs to 
an even greater degree the previously men- 
tioned functions but, more than that, it serves 
as a laboratory. The very success of training 
depends on the immediate availability of ac- 
cumulated facts and recorded experience that 
the student needs in order to develop profes- 
sional knowledge. Part of this is transmitted in 
the classroom or in the laboratory, by the 
faculty, but much more, to attain desired con- 
fidence and skill, must be acquired through 
individual study in the library. All the activi- 
ties of the library must serve to assist the stu- 
dent in that aim: material must be acquired 
for their utility, not for their contribution to a 
well-rounded collection, or for their inherent 
value as records of civilization; cataloging 
must be based on professional use and termi- 
nology, not on the academic or standard; loan 
and reference service must depend on far more 
specialized subject knowledge than is present 
or possible in a general library. The school 
library differs from the departmental also in 
the completeness of its collection: it can in no 
sense be a fragment of a larger body of ma- 
terial, such as the departmental of the general 
collection, and still be adequate. Because of the 
nature of its materials and purpose, the pro- 
fessional school library can never become any 
more than affiliated with the general library. 

The research library, like the professional, is 
limited in its clientele: it may serve a separate 


3 Peyton Hurt, ‘‘Staff specialization: a possible substitute 
for departmentalization.”’ (Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, July, 1935, vol. 26, p. 417-421.) 
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research staff, the faculty of a special depart. 
ment, graduate students, or all three. In some 
instances it is supported by a foundation or 
special fund. Like the professional also, its 
policy in purchasing, cataloging and servicing 
is colored by limited and specialized use. Un- 
like the professional library, its subject field js 
usually very restricted. Often its quarters con- 
tain desks or tables of research workers. Its 
materials, usually for reference use only, are 
likely to have a large percentage of original 
data, and to be of the ephemeral sort that 
creates problems of handling quite different 
from those of books. 

The above are the principal types of libraries 
included in the survey.‘ Although there are 
variations and combinations of these three, 
the main features of one or the other are suff- 
ciently prominent in each of the fifty-one 
libraries to classify them under these main 
heads. Still another grouping is possible: by 
subject or field covered, as art, architecture, 
music, economics and business, and the like. 
Because the purpose of the analysis is to make 
comparisons of special libraries in institutions 
of higher education, to see if there are common 
factors, rather than to show differences be- 
tween the types mentioned, the subject 
grouping is used throughout. Such is the 
composition of the libraries surveyed. 


II 
METHOD 
The device employed for obtaining first- 
hand data was the questionnaire. Of the num- 
bered questions, totalling 193, there were 
under the divisions given below the following: 


No. of 

Divisions Questions 
RN an sane ee ee 50 
hn > ES ere aay 14 
Quarters, equipment, etc............. 20 
RIEIIIND Sot Os Sia, scare mais Moe oe 53 
Discovery and selection of material.... 11 
SRMMNE oho oR ERG Nlewcles ep nieeeteae 13 

Information, reference, and research 

SOR aa ee PEER Ran 28 
PME 5 SSS eld cw oaeaww aan Veneta 4 
193 


4 For a discussion and definition of types see the American 
Library Association’s ‘‘Survey of libraries in the U. S., 
vol. 1, p. 170 ff. 
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Counting the sub-heads under each numbered 
question, however, the total would be between 
six and seven hundred.* After the preliminary 
draft of the questionnaire was submitted for 
criticism and revision at the 1935 Convention, 
it was mimeographed and distributed through 
local chairmen of the Group, and to individuals 
during the years 1936 and 1937. Selected re- 
plies were tabulated in 1936 and 1937, and 
these were presented for discussion at the 
Convention in 1936 and at Group meetings of 
the New York Chapter in 1937. Although the 
final total of usable returns reached only 51, 
the coverage for each library was sufficiently 
intensive to warrant analysis. A conservative 
estimate of answers tabulated would be 30,000. 
To show the source of returns, the following 
table gives the number of libraries in each field: 


No. of 
Libraries 
Field Coéperating 
Art, architecture, music........... 6 
Economics and business........... 10 
Th inns wea aK es oo 0ccene 2 
SR a 4 
Medical and dental............... 4 
Sociology and education........... 6 
Scientific and technical............ 17 
IE Te eco s- 44's yea! SR 51 


In order to preserve consistency in interpreta- 
tion, and to afford one person a sufficiently 
broad view of the whole range of answers, the 
final tabulation was made by one person, 
the Chairman. For the present results of the 
comparison and interpretation of replies, 
therefore, he alone is responsible. 

Apart from defects which may have arisen 
from the use of this method, the questions as to 
representativeness of the sample and the effi- 
ciency of the device used to secure data, the 
questionnaire, must be faced. Geographically 
the 25 institutions from which returns were 
received are fairly well distributed in different 
sections of the country. The nature and size 
of these institutions also are varied; and the 
fields covered, and organizational set-ups as 
well, seem to present a reasonably good picture 
of the whole. Whether, of course, the propor- 


‘Questions were derived by a committee from the New 
York Clinic Questionnaire, with the advice of Miss Linda H. 
Morley, the compiler. 

* See list of codperating libraries. 
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tions of the different elements are quite true is 
not verifiable from our present knowledge. 
For the purpose of analyzing and comparing 
special libraries in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, to discover what the situation is, and 
not what it should be, the present group seems 
adequate. 

Limitations of the questionnaire as a device 
for securing information are never so apparent 
as after the returns are examined. Among the 
principal weaknesses that are apt to appear 
are: whether there were too many or too few 
questions, whether the emphasis was placed 
where it should have been, and whether the 
questions were really as clear as one thought 
them to be. Regarding the first, the failure of 
some librarians to return answers, and of others 
to complete each section, showed too great 
wealth rather than paucity of questions. Less 
information on Quarters and Equipment, and 
more on Personnel would have been desirable. 
Lack of clarity was apparent where obviously 
incorrect answers were the rule rather than the 
exception. In spite of the above weaknesses, 
present to only a minor degree, the question- 
naire produced a wealth of information, and 
received a fair amount of praise. Had it been 
possible to carry on extensive correspondence 
to supplement the data obtained, most of the 
above defects might have been remedied. 


Ill 


PLACE OF THE COLLEGIATE AND DEPART- 
MENTAL LIBRARY IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


Collegiate * libraries on the whole seem to 
have a closer administrative relationship with 
the school than with the university library. 
Although only 19 are reported as being oper- 
ated as a department of the school, of the 28 
libraries that are under the direction of the 
university librarian, 12 are departmental. 
That the university librarian, however, has a 
hand in the administration of such units is ap- 
parent from the fact that 19 of the librarians 
are subordinate to him; and 12, both to him 
and to a faculty committee; while 14 are re- 
sponsible only to a library committee. Thus in 
31 of the 45 cases he has a degree of direction. 
Because the size of the unit might have some 


™ “Collegiate” is used throughout in the sense of profes- 
sional school. 
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relation to the degree of dependence on one or 
the other administrative group, it should be 
pointed out that over 90 per cent of the libra- 
ries included in this survey rank as to volumes, 
attendance, and size of staff in the upper half 
of all the libraries of their respective institu- 
tions. In several other respects the position of 
the departmental or collegiate library is made 
clear. In 21 instances purchasing is carried on 
through the university library; in 14, by the 
departmental. For that reason the evil of 
duplication, or, at least, of the unwarranted 
sort, is minimized: 4 libraries report none and 
26 report that there is very little. The degree to 
which the departmental library handles its 
own cataloging also is an indication: 28 libra- 
ries report central cataloging, while only 14 
report departmental. A further fact is that in 
the majority of cases the university librarian 
shares in the appointment of assistants: in 9 
instances he appoints directly; in 6, in consul- 
tation with the dean or director, or library 
committee, and in the 13 libraries where the 
departmental librarian appoints, the uni- 
versity librarian about half the time approves 
selections. Although 19 libraries are operated 
as a department of the school, the dean or 
director appoints assistants in only 8. Finally, 
further evidence of control appears in the 
extent to which income is derived from the 
general library budget: 33 report income from 
that source, and of the 33 only 3 show as low 
as one-third or one-half of their income ob- 
tained therefrom. Of the 21 that receive ap- 
propriations from departmental funds, 13 are 
dependent also on the general library budget, 
thus leaving only 8 independent of the latter. 

While it is true that the university librarian 
or director of libraries enjoys a large degree of 
administrative control, he shares it in 12 
libraries with a faculty committee, and in 14 
is subordinate to such committee. Such a situa- 
tion exists particularly in collegiate libraries. 
The problems involved in the administrative 
relationships of departmental and collegiate 
libraries are by no means solved in existing 
circumstances. Some advance has been made 
since the appearance of the A.L.A. survey and 
the Works study,* but the condition of the 

® American Library Association, “‘A survey of libraries in 
the United States.’ Chicago, 1926-27. 4 vols. 


Works, George A., ‘College and university library prob- 
lems."’ Chicago, American Library Association, 1927. 
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libraries themselves is evidence of the need for 
closer codperation between the director of 
libraries, representing with the departmental 
librarian, professional interests, and the de. 
partment or school, representing the subject 
and teaching interests. 

Another factor that complicates the situa. 
tion is the poorly defined or greatly limited 
powers of the university librarian. It has been 
pointed out that: 


As a matter of fact, the implication or tenor of 
many statutes is that the office of librarian is more 
to carry out orders than to formulate plans or to 
determine policies. Too often such phrases as 
“‘duties that the president may assign,”’ or “to 
carry out such policies as the committee may 
decide upon,” or to “‘ have oversight of the library 
under the direction of the committee (or presi- 
dent),”’ appear. Vagueness of this sort exists even 
when the more important functions are men- 
tioned.® 


Between the struggle of the librarian to secure 
definite control through statutory powers of 
all library facilities, against the administrative 
encroachments of the faculty and officers, and 
the controversy in library circles over the place 
of the departmental unit in the organization, 
the position of the departmental library has 
been made difficult. Some of the evils ascribed 
to the system are due to the above circun- 
stances, for insufficient book funds, cramped 
quarters, and inadequate staff are traceable to 
shortsighted (or enforced) economy on the part 
of the university librarian, or to a failure on the 
part of the faculty or officers to understand 
the function of a library. 


IV 
QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


The physical condition of the libraries is in 
many instances highly unsatisfactory: spac 
and equipment are insufficient, lighting and 
ventilation poor, and the general arrangemett 
unsuitable for greatest efficiency. In the first 
place, the median square footage of spat 
occupied is 2,500, representing not much mor 
than one large room to house stacks, tables and 
chairs, and work space for the staff. Sevet 
libraries, in fact, report between 1,001 and 
2,000 square feet. One point that seems to bt 


* “Statutory powers of the head of a college or univertit? 
library.” [An unpublished paper.] 
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overlooked by administrators in planning 
quarters is that because subject fields overlap 
and interest in a given subject is wider than a 
particular school or department, the possible 
use of a given library is much greater than that 
estimated on the basis of school or subject 
registration. The following table illustrates the 
number of libraries serving different groups. 
Although the number served within the group, 
and the intensity of service would vary with 
the different types of libraries, the directions 
from which demands must be met is fairly well 
indicated: 


No. of 
Library Serves Libraries 

Officers and employees............... 36 

In connection with work........... 23 

EE 17 
Entire student body (for the subject cov- 

EE ee ee ee 42 
Faculty of school or department...... 46 
RN GRIMIOIED. 6. cc cccccceseese = 
eet sd wnes dices eeduc 39 
Selective student group.............. 31 
a 41 
Persons by correspondence........... 30 
Persons unaffiliated with univ......... 28 
NS soe s ve wud ¥eeb os 3 dees 21 


[Total libraries reporting: 46] 


Because much of the equipment must be 
concentrated within a very limited space, there 
are insufficient seats to take care of peak 
periods of demand. Of the 43 libraries report- 
ing, 52 per cent have 80 seats or less, while only 
37 per cent have over 101 seats or more. The 
median number of seats for all libraries is 66. 
In connection with this fact it must be noted 
that the library is used as a reading room on an 
average of 275 man hours per day, that 60 per 
cent of the staff’s day is devoted to reference 
and circulation, and that in many cases the 
routine work as well must be performed within 
the same room. Under such conditions tables 
seating 10 or 12 readers, such as are used in 
many of the libraries, are impracticable, both 
for the comfort of the reader and for the 
maintenance of quiet. 

Other factors that give rise to serious prob- 
lems are the housing of the library and physical 
arrangement. One of the difficulties lies in the 
location of quarters within the departmental 
building. Although some of the librarians re- 
port such a condition satisfactory, possibly on 
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the grounds of convenience of access for faculty 
and students, most of them feel the need of 
greater provision for expansion, and of quar- 
ters that were designed functionally for a 
library. Of the 38 that report location in the 
departmental building, only 8 consider the 
conditions satisfactory; of the 7 in the uni- 
versity library building, one reports conditions 
unsatisfactory. Two libraries are in separate 
buildings. With space thus limited, open 
shelves are the rule: 38 of the 43 libraries have 
them. Book losses range from 3 to 150, the 
average for all groups being 13 a year: 


Average 
Book Losses 

Libraries per Year 
Art, architecture, music........... 15 
Economics and business........... 43 
SR Es iis c.nitneindnvctinaes 15 
Beis ba & saw ndwnncettese eens 23 
Sociology and education........... 39 
Scientific and technical. ........... 27 


Other problems connected with quarters are 
the use of library rooms for seminar classes, 
unsatisfactory lighting, difficulty of super- 
vision, need for staff room, workroom separate 
from reading room, and conference and type- 
writer room for students, presence of faculty 
offices with access through the library, and the 
general inconvenience of arrangement necessi- 
tated by the size and shape of the room. 

Equipment shows a great variety which 
cannot be wholly explained by the varying 
requirements of the libraries. Wood shelving 
alone is used by only 14 of the 46 libraries; 
metal, by 21; and both, by 15. What is most 
surprising is that 13 libraries have non-adjust- 
able shelving, and 6 have sectional bookcases. 
Outside of 7 instances in which the shelves were 
made by Library Bureau, and 5 by Snead and 
3 by Art Metal, the equipment was manufac- 
tured by smaller or local concerns, or by the 
carpenter shop (8 instances). For current 
periodicals 29 of the 46 libraries use the 
same type of shelves as for books. Ten of 
the others use some form of the magazine 
display rack; others use a special table, cubby 
holes with doors, and a separate case with 
flat shelves. 

Card cabinets on the whole seem to be more 
uniform: all 47 of the libraries use the standard 
for 3” x 5” cards, but in addition 10 use other 


ef haa Ho E> Ce Ta 
an Lae SIRES ke 
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sizes, ranging from 3” x 6” to 5” x 8” for spe- 
cial purposes. Only 3 of the 8 using metal 
cabinets employ them exclusively, and of those 
3 one reports the type unsatisfactory. Library 
Bureau seems to be the preferred manufac- 
turer in about 55 per cent of the cases, others 
being Yawman & Erbe, Shaw Walker, Gay- 
lord, and Globe Wernicke. 

For the preservation and organization of 
miscellaneous printed materials, all 49 of the 
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reporting libraries use vertical files: 28 ge 
metal; 21, wood; 7 use both; 22 have legal 
size; 22, correspondence size; 9, both. The 
manufacturers found most satisfactory were 
Library Bureau (7), Yawman & Erbe (3), Art 
Metal (3), Shaw Walker (2), Berger, Globe 
Wernicke, Macey and Wagemaker (1 each), 
Files are not, however, the only type of equip- 
ment used for occasional material. It may be 
interesting to show the use of other sorts: 


No. of Satis- Not Satis. 
Equipment Reporting Libraries Using Not Using factory factory 
Pamphlet binders............ * a2 a2 10 22 1 
Makes: 
RE Orr ree 28 
See 3 
Library Bureau.......... 1 
EE iar cies outs ont 1 
ot ee 1 
Pamphlet boxes.............. 43 35 8 26 3 
Makes: 
Library Bureau .......... 10 
CR ee ee 3 
Schaite-1l- Str... . 2. ..5 2 
With AS ICR... os 5s 2 
en a re 2 
PONE C Ss oc ke swiede ences 1 each 
Loose-leaf binders............ 42 18 24 
Types: 
AN ee RS sl cs a 10 
DR ss cic So ates als i8'% 8 
Se eer re 3 
EES ae oe 
Py a he Sie eas a 2 


The principal advantages of the pamphlet 
binder as reported are that it protects the 
pamphlet, that it can be shelved better with 
books, and that it is easy to use; the dis- 
advantages are that the binding disintegrates, 
the pamphlets are not held securely, the backs 
are too narrow to mark, and they are too ex- 
pensive. The advantages of pamphlet boxes as 
set forth are mainly that they are convenient 
and that they keep periodical issues and other 
like materials together; the disadvantages are 
that the contents get dusty, the boxes are 
awkward, expensive, and easily broken, the 
material sags and is apt to be lost or stolen. 
Another method of keeping loose materials in 
order, the loose-leaf binder, is employed for 
accession records (1), mimeographed sheets 


(4), services (9), periodicals (6), and disserta- 
tions (1). 

Although 7 of the 11 users of visible filing 
equipment consider it an economy, 31 do not 
have it at all. Where it is used it serves for 
pictures, lantern slides, records of persons who 
owe fines, records of periodicals and services, 
and borrowers’ cards. Its advantages lie ia 
permitting quick checking and ready consulta- 
tion. Of the various makes, Kardex ranks first, 
with 7 users, Van Dorn, G. S. Maler, and Acme 
tubes have 1 each. 

There seems to be little use also of photo 
graphic equipment: only 15 of the 42 report 
the presence of either photostat or films, and of 
those 15, 13 have photostat; 3, films; and |, 
lantern slides. Seven report equipment in the 
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central library, and 2 have the work done out- 
side the university. Here again there is a lack 
of equipment, projection especially, that would 
open up possibilities of a much wider field of 
specialized literature for the departments that 
could most benefit by it. 

Rubber stamps — time-savers if they can be 
readily found — exist in great number and 
variety. To classify the types for various divi- 
sions of work: accessioning, cataloging, circu- 
lation, and correspondence, there are 11 sorts 
in the first division, the main ones being the 
name of the library, date, special collections or 
funds, and special location. In cataloging 7 are 
used: location, special collection, type of ma- 
terial, “‘see reference,” ‘‘in process” or ‘‘in 
progress” or ‘‘in bindery,” L. C. stamp, and 
serial records. In loan work also 7 are used: 
date, type of material (reserved, etc.), length 
of loan, and overdue warnings being the main 
ones. For correspondence there are personal 
names, of the librarian and of the faculty, anda 
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special stamp with the name and address of 
the library. It is very easy, of course, to multi- 
ply the number of stamps beyond the point at 
which their value as time-savers declines. In 
any event, it would be worth while to go over 
those in use from time to time to see whether 
any can be eliminated, or whether there is some 
way by which their ugliness can be lessened, 
for the reaction of patrons even to such minute 
details should be considered. 

Among the problems arising from quarters 
and equipment those most frequently men- 
tioned relate to provision for expansion, ade- 
quacy of equipment, and housing and equip- 
ment planned primarily for library use. The 
treatment of special types of material also 
offers persistent difficulties: clippings, un- 
bound newspapers, maps, atlases, and over- 
sized books of plates. As most of the major 
problems have already been discussed above or 
in great detail in other library literature, it is 
unnecessary to review them here. 


(To be continued) 


On to Baltimore 


By Laura A. Woodward, Conference Committee Chairman 


N JUST two months you will be pack- 

ing your bags preparatory to boarding 

a bus, boat, plane or train for Baltimore. 

And, during those two months, Balti- 

moreans will be busy as bees with last 
minute preparations for your arrival. 

Each day brings us a step nearer to the 
completion of a program which is being 
built around the theme ‘‘ Mobilization 
of Knowledge.” 

Kathryn Peoples, librarian, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
will codrdinate the work of the beginners 
and consultants for the Beginners’ Clinic. 
The subjects tentatively decided upon 
and which deal with the policies of the 
library are the ‘Functions of the libra- 
rian; is she a research worker or reference 
worker?”’; ‘‘Salaries”’; “Standards”; and 
“Budgets.” 

At the Problems Clinic, which will be 


conducted by Lucille Keck, First Vice- 
President of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion and librarian of the Joint Reference 
Library, Chicago, there will be a discus- 
sion of practical matters such as bibliog- 
raphy, cataloging, indexes, newspaper 
clippings, source lists, etc. Mrs. Keck 
has secured a number of very excellent 
speakers, and the organization of the 
work of the Clinic is well under way. 
Participants of both the Beginners’ 
Clinic and the Problems Clinic have been 
chosen from all Chapters and Groups 
— another effort to mobilize forces. 
Two speakers have been secured for 
the Saturday morning program on the 
work of foundations and corporation 
research departments in relation to 
“Mobilization of Knowledge.’”’ Mr. Ken- 
neth Condit, of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York City, and 
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Executive Assistant to Dr. Jordan, to be an interesting and constructive 
President of the Board, will speak on part of the conference. Mr. F. Stirling | se 
some phases of the Monopoly Inquiry. Wilson, Chairman of the Washington | is 
Dr. James Hunt, Public Relations De- Day Committee, has secured the use of | 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours the Department of Commerce Audj. mi 
and Company, Wilmington, will talk on torium for the exhibit of government 
the contributions of the du Pont Com- publications and works of independent 
pany in the field of scientific research. associations and corporations. This ex. fe 
Other speakers will be added to this hibit is being prepared under the direc. Se 


program later. tion of Miss Adelaide Hasse, Research | jn 

Group programs are in such a tenta- Consultant, Works Progress Adminis. | ha 
tive state at present that specificinforma- tration. au 
tion cannot be given, but there are some Luncheon at the Washington Hotel | ges 


very promising plans being considered. has been scheduled, and the members of | 0 
The program of exhibits for this con- the District of Columbia Library Asgo. | ™4 


ference will be somewhat different from ciation will join us at that time. Special th 
that of previous conferences. The Com- Libraries Association headquarters will hat 
mittee will experiment with the idea of be maintained at ‘‘The Washington” Pa 
making the Association exhibit itself. during the day and evening for the Soy 
To that end, each Chapter, Group, and convenience of our delegates. of t 
Committee has been requested to send As this article is being written there | jp. 


us some display material descriptive of is in preparation a WASHINGTON Day | Ha 
its activities, programs, plans, publica- QUESTIONNAIRE that will be mailed | Ref 
tions, achievements, growth, etc. The with The Baltimore News-Letter on March | Ho 
Exhibit Committee will undertake to 10. If you plan to attend the conference | hon 


assemble and mount all these materials and have not returned the questionnaire, Bot 
and to make of them one large composite _ will you please fill it out and send it, at | “" 
picture of S.L.A. once, to the committee chairman named? - 

‘Mobilization of Knowledge’’ will be The Committee is anxious to make ad- - 


illustrated by various scientific, indus- vance arrangements for guides, where} 4/, 
trial, and commercial exhibits. For these, necessary; for transportation to build: | gi, 
the Committee has asked for codperation ings where possible; and if more timeis | and 
of the leading firms and other institu- needed for visiting, to arrange to have} pani 


tions in Baltimore. libraries kept open after the official | for: 

Washington Day, May 25, promises closing time. Rs 

al 

trib 

Important Books of the Year pre 

A Symposium by Correspondence re 

r | 

(Concluded) first 

An insurance librarian writes the Cost of Adequate Medical Care, by Brat- pm 

" bury, which gives definite figures for the cost 

One of the most recent developments of in- p ® TI 
ge : of operations, doctors’ fees, etc. a, 

terest to the life insurance world is the very Another book is Health Insurance, by Reel lishe 

popular hospitalization plan. Two books of hig is called the next step in social security Opts 

interest concerning this subject are Hospital and, while health insurance is not exactly it = 

Care Insurance, by C. Rufus Rorem, whichisa the fore yet, the book is worth reading for its ame 


historical and critical analysis of the plan, and _ probable future interest. 
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Several new books have appeared on the 
selling of life insurance. The book Here’s How 
is particularly good. It is full of practical ideas 
and written with a fresh point of view that 
makes the book one of the best of its kind. 
Sign Here is a small book on life insurance 
selling and, although it contains nothing very 
new, nevertheless it is still a good book in that 
field. It might be well to mention here Tested 
Sentences That Sell, by Wheeler. It is on selling 
in general, not life insurance in particular, but 
has been popular with life insurance men. The 
author’s idea is that one way of phrasing a sug- 
gestion makes the prospective buyer decide not 
to buy; by more fortunate phrasing the sales- 
man can implant the idea of purchase rather 
than refusal to buy. 

Two books have appeared on subjects which 
have been rather neglected. The first is Study 
Outline of Accident and Health Insurance, by 
Soper. This gives a comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of accident and health insurance 
in all its branches. The second book is The 
Handling of Personal Accident Claims As It 
Reflects on a Company's Public Relations, by 
Hood. This is an interesting discussion of the 
home office side of handling insurance claims. 
Both of these last two books are welcome be- 
cause each is good and each is in a field in 
which there is a scarcity of material on these 
respective subjects. 

A small pamphlet entitled Life Insurance 
Accounting, by Burns, has been very well re- 
ceived. Its purpose is to make the bookkeeping 
and accounting work of life insurance com- 
panies more understandable. It is primarily 
for those in insurance offices. 

The Life Insurance Contract, by Horne & 
Mansfield, is one of the most important con- 
tributions of the year. Concerned with the 
clauses in the life insurance contract, it is 
necessarily of legal nature but is not written 
for lawyers, and it is not technical. This is the 
first text to be devoted entirely to life insurance 
laws and the analysis of a life insurance policy 
contract itself. 

The Diamond Life Bulletins have pub- 
lished a small booklet entitled Settlement 
Options. This booklet describes the various 
plans by which the insured may make certain 
that the proceeds of his life insurance are best 
suited to the purposes for which he intends 
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them. The booklet lists the most important 
purposes for which life insurance is purchased 
and shows how to make sure that the right 
settlement option is chosen to fulfill this 
purpose. 

Another book, which has been of great in- 
terest to us, is the book entitled Your Will and 
What Not to Do About It. Strictly speaking, it 
is not on insurance, of course, as the title im- 
plies, but it is so closely allied with insurance 
and moreover gives several chapters on the use 
of insurance that it has been very useful to 
insurance men. The book is written in a bright 
and humorous style which does not, however, 
detract from the seriousness of what the author 
says. The illustrations also add quite a little. 
The book tells exactly what can be done in a 
will and what cannot be done. It gives very 
practical pointers on everything connected 
with the making of a will, where it should be 
kept, how and where to have it executed, etc. 
It also discusses trusts, estates, taxes and, of 
course, as I have said, it gives a definite place 
to insurance. — Helen D. Hertell, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. 


A naval research librarian writes 


In serving research workers for the Navy, 
books of importance in all branches of physical 
and chemical sciences, as well as those of 
general interest to all scientists, must be con- 
sidered. 

Among the reference books found particu- 
larly useful are the new edition of American 
Men of Science, the Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics, 22nd edition, and all of the Wiley 
Handbook series, of which Number 3 ap- 
peared in 1938. For general reading Bridg- 
man’s Intelligent Individual and Soctety, Eliot's 
The Ramparts We Watched and Thompson's 
Take Her Down have been much in demand. 
Also in a more or less general class are a few 
aircraft books: the Aircraft Yearbook, Jane's 
All the World’s Aircraft and Rosendahl’s 
What About the Airship? 

In the field of physics I wish especially to 
mention Strong’s Procedures in Experimental 
Physics. Time spent in its study will be more 
than repaid. Others of interest to the physicist 
are Alpheus Smith’s Elements of Physics; Ein- 
stein and Infeld’s Evolution of Physics; Hoag’s 
Electron and Nuclear Physics; Kennard’s 
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Kinetic Theory of Gases; Jean's Science and 
Music; Dushman’s Elements of Quantum 
Mechanics; Whittaker’s Treatise on the Ana- 
lytical Dynamics of Particles and Rigid Bodies, 
4th edition; Massey’s Negative Ions, and Wien- 
Harms Handbuch der Experimentalphysik, 
Band 26; Astrophysik. 

In radio the most important publications are 
still in the periodical literature. However, 
each year more books by dependable authors 
appear. This year saw the publication of the 
third edition of Keen’s Wireless Direction 
Finding, to my knowledge the only book 
available on this subject. Its publication has 
been impatiently awaited, and now that it 
is here it fully justifies the anticipation. It is far 
better than the earlier editions. Its copious 
bibliography also adds much to its value. The 
Radio Amateur Handbook, published annually 
by the American Radio Relay League, is in 
constant demand. I understand that the 1939 
edition is now ready, and we expect ours daily. 
Although not published this year, Terman’s 
Radio Engineering, 2nd edition, is still the 
standard text. In addition we have found 
Deeley’s Electrolytic Capacitors, Fink’s Engi- 
neering Electronics, Brown’s Radio Frequency 
Measuremenis, 2nd edition, and Zinke’s 
Hochfrequenzmesstechnik most useful. 

We are delighted to have the third edition 
of Neblette’s Photography, Principles and 
Practice. 

In optics Lewis’s Spectroscopy in Science and 
Industry has been very useful, as have also 
Lange’s Photoelements and Their Application 
and Maloff and Epstein’s Electron Optics in 
Television. 

A few important recent books devoted to 
metallurgy are A.S.M.E. and A.S.T.M.’s 
Compilation of Available High Temperature 
Creep Characteristics of Metals and Alloys; 
Jones’ Principles of Powder Metallurgy; Mc- 
Keown and Ward's Elastic Properties of Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Alloys: Collected Data; 
Hedvall’s Reaktionsfahigkeit Fester Stoffe; 
Vilella’s Metallographic Technique for Steel, 
and Auwer’s Magnetische und Elektrische 
Ejigenschaften des Eisens und Seiner Legterun- 
gen. 

Books on chemistry are more numerous, so 
I shall mention only a few. Of first importance 
is, without question, the publication of the 
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Third Decennial Index of Chemical Abstracts 
covering the years 1927 to 1936. I believe all 
librarians serving chemists will heave a sigh 
of relief when the last volume appears and all 
are bound and placed on the shelf for general 
use. Valuable also are additional volumes of 
the already existing Handbuchs and Dictiong. 
ries, including Grignard’s Traite de Chimie 
Organique, Volume 8, Parts 1 and 2. A few 
others which I shall mention briefly are Dun. 
ston’s four-volume work on the Science of 
Petroleum; Feigl’s Qualitative Analysis By 
Spot Tests (1937); Gregory and Stevens’ 
Chemical Analysis of Metals and Alloys; Arthur 
and Smith’s Semi-Micro Quahtative Analysis; 
Wilkinson’s Calculations in Quantitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis; Stillman’s Crystal Chemistry, and 
Gilman’s Organic Chemistry, in two volumes, 

Among books on miscellaneous subjects | 
wish to mention the A.S.H.V.E.’s Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning Guide, 1938; 
Pye’s Internal Combustion Engines; Justi’s 
Spezifische Warme Enthalpie, Entropie und 
Technischer Gase; Law’s Electrical Measure- 
ments, 2nd edition; British Plastics Yearbook, 
and the very excellent work of Lewis and von 
Elbe, Combustion, Flames and Explosions of 
Gases. The General Electric Review has pub- 
lished a series of papers by Kron on The Apph- 
cation of Tensors to Rotating Electrical Ma- 
chinery, of which Parts 1 to 16 now appear asa 
bound volume. Workers in high vacuum will 
be interested in Littmann’s Getterstoffe und 
Ihre Anwendung in der Hochvakuumtechmik. 
One which we have ordered, but which I have 
not yet seen, sounds very promising; that is 
Soule’s Library Guide for the Chemist. 

In conclusion I should like to mention one 
which has created quite a stir of interest, 
especially among the amateur gardeners; that 
is Ellis and Swaney’s Soilless Growth of Plants. 
— Ruth H. Hooker, Naval Research Laboratory. 


A librarian of a social agency writes 


A list of recent “most useful and interesting 
books” dealing with the blind will of necessity 
always be a short one. In general, most refer- 
ences to the blind will be found in the extensive 
and constantly growing literature which cover 
all of the handicapped classes. Until recently, 
the general commercial publisher has not cot- 
sidered books dealing exclusively with the 
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blind a good business risk. The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, therefore, has made 
publishing of professional literature one of its 
main activities. I am mentioning here five 
volumes published by this organization to 
meet the needs of the worker for the blind as 
well as the general public. 

What of the Blind? a Survey of the Develop- 
ment and Scope of Present-Day Work with the 
Blind, edited by Helga Lende. This book is a 
collection of nineteen papers by various au- 
thors designed to present in one volume the 
experiences and opinions of leaders in their 
special field. The material is grouped under 
nine main headings: General Survey, Causes 
and Prevention of Blindness, The Blind Pre- 
school Child, Education of the Young Blind, 
Psychology of the Blind, Social Adjustment of 
the Adult Blind, Volunteer Work with the 
Blind, Reading and Recreation, and Sources 
for Research. 

Vocations for the Visually Handicapped; a 
Study of the Need for Vocational Guidance in 
Residential Schools for the Blind, by Louise 
Wilber, Ed.D. The writer traces the attitude 
of the public toward the blind from pre- 
Christian times to the present, cites numerous 
examples of blind persons successful in various 
vocational fields, reports on a study of fifty 
sightless students and their vocational aims, 
and offers a plan for effective vocational 
guidance in schools for the blind. 

The Conquest of Blindness: an Autobiographi- 
cal Review by Henry Randolph Latimer. A 
blind executive tells the story of his life and at 
the same time outlines the development of 
work with the blind in this country for the last 
fifty years. The views presented in the book re- 
flect the author’s own personality, and opin- 
ions, as well as the atmosphere of his times. 

Directory of Activities for the Blind in the 
United States and Canada, compiled by Ruth 
Elizabeth Wilcox and Helga Lende. This is the 
third edition of a directory of activities for the 
blind which includes organizations for the pre- 
vention of blindness and sight-saving classes. 
It gives the correct name and address and the 
mame of the executive of practically every 
important agency for the blind in the United 
States and Canada, together with other perti- 
nent information regarding such agencies. 

Directory of Periodicals of Special Interest to 
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the Blind, compiled by Helga Lende. A compila- 
tion of informational data regarding 271 
periodicals published in twenty-eight coun- 
tries of the world. — Helga Lende, American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


A public business librarian writes 


Special libraries are primarily reference 
libraries, so that any new reference tools are of 
prime importance. A new edition of Who’s Who 
in Commerce and Industry appeared, broaden- 
ing its scope to include the business men of the 
world, instead of limiting it to United States 
and Canada as in the first edition. In connec- 
tion with this edition is issued also an Jnter- 
national Business Directory, which serves as a 
geographical index listing biographies by 
country and city. A new reference book of 
special interest in textile manufacturing 
communities is the American Wool Handbook. 
The new edition of the Italian-American Who's 
Who is representative and without political 
bias, and most of its biographies may not be 
found in Who’s Who in America. Thomas 
Gibson has taken over Keane’s Institutional 
Holdings, bringing out the first edition since 
1935. Poor’s Publishing Company, this year, 
also expanded its annual on insurance company 
holdings, so as to include institutional holdings, 
and changed the title to Poor's Insurance 
Company and Institutional Holdings. Wein- 
stein, The Bankruptcy Law of 1938; Chandler 
Act, published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, is useful in interpretation of an 
important new federal law. 

Perhaps since these notes on books for the 
general business library come this year from 
New England, it will be pardonable to include 
two or three titles of new reference books of 
special interest in this section. We have been 
glad that a long-promised new edition of 
Nichols’ Taxation in Massachusetts was pub- 
lished. The first revision of Who’s Who in New 
England since 1916 also made its appearance. 
The Hall Publishing Company, under the 
auspices of the New England Council, brought 
out a new edition of New England Manufac- 
turers. We venture the rather challenging state- 
ment that no other state or section has a direc- 
tory of its manufacturers of equal informational 
value; for, in addition to a geographical section 
and a classed section, the main alphabetical 
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section gives the officials and directors of these 
companies. 

Since the advent of the present administra- 
tion, new services have sprung up like mush- 
rooms covering each new law of wide social 
control. This year the additional law which 
has called forth new services is the Copeland 
Food and Drug Act. Both Prentice Hall and 
Commerce Clearing House have a Food, Drugs 
and Cosmetics Service. Commerce Clearing 
House has something new in tax services in its 
Canadian Income Tax Service. A service which 
covers a new field is the American Office 
Machines Research Service, not entirely com- 
plete, as new sections are to be added, but 
covering a field in which current information 
is important. 

The books in a public business library which 
are intended for perusal rather than reference 
divide themselves into two main broad classes: 

1. Those practical texts which help us to be 
more effective workers in whatever line of 
occupation may be ours. It is natural in these 
times of unemployment that much attention is 
given to books and pamphlets on how to 
choose and get a job in the first place. Among 
these some titles worth mentioning are Lock- 
hart, My Vocation; Thompson and Wise, We 
Are Forty and We Did Get Jobs; Stevenson, 
How the Fashion World Works; Fit Yourself 
for a Fashion Future; Norcross, Getting a Job in 
Aviation; Uzzell, Writing As a Career; Collins, 
Money-making Hobbies; Leuck, Fields of Work 
for Women, 3d ed.; Nall, New Occupations for 
Youth; and Margolis, Turn Your Humor into 
Money. Additional vocations have been added 
to the series Careers, brought out by the Insti- 
tute of Vocational Research, bringing the num- 
ber of pamphlets to eighty-seven. The NYA of 
Illinois has a series covering some rather 
unusual occupations. Three books deal with 
the radio as a new source of livelihood: Hayes 
and Gardner, Both Sides of the Microphone; 
Nagler, Writing for Radio, and Whipple, How 
to Write for Radio. 

We have become consumer-conscious and 
many books are designed to help the consumer 
be a more efficient buyer; among these are: 
Cole, The Consumer-Buyer and the Market; 
Babson, Consumer Protection; Lazo and Bletz, 
Who Gets Your Food Dollar; and Woodward, 
It's An Art. 
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Other texts of some special value in their 
fields are: Andrews, Labor Laws in Action; 
Donaldson, Business Organization and Pro. 
cedure; Halsey, How To Be a Leader; Hotchkiss, 
Milestones of Marketing; Williams, Theory of 
Investment Value; Wiseman, Before You Sign 
the Advertising Check. 

2. The second group of books essential to a 
public business library are those more popular 
books whose function is to broaden the view- 
point of the business man beyond his own job, 
and help him to see the part he must play in 
this changing world, if it is to change for the 
better. It is no wonder that many of these 
books this year have had the theme of democ- 
racy or of some of the substitutes which are 
being tried out across the seas. Some impor- 
tant titles are: Agar, Pursuit of Happiness; 
Baggs, Where Does America Go from Here?; 
Counts, The Prospects of American Democracy; 
Coyle, The American Way; Frank, Save Amer- 
ica First; Kolnai, The War Against the West; 
Mann, The Coming Victory of Democracy; Tead, 
The Case for Democracy and Its Meaning for 
Modern Life. 

Other titles which have aroused general 
interest are: Arnold, Folklore of Capitalism; 
Beals, America South; Beard, A History of the 
Bustnessman; two books by the Brookings 
Institution, The Income Structure of the United 
States, by Leven, and Industrial Price Policies 
and Economic Progress, by Nourse and Drury; 
Childs: This Is Democracy; Collective Bargain- 
ing in Scandinavia; Cowling, Coédperation in 
America; Daniels, A Southerner Discovers the 
South; Houser, What People Want from Busi- 
ness; Levinson, Labor On the March; Moulton, 
Financial Organization and the Economic Sys- 
tem; Reed, Health Insurance; the Next Step im 
Social Security; Scherman, The Promises Men 
Live By; Seldes, Your Money and Your Life; 
Thomas, Socialism on the Defensive; and 
Waldron and Borkin, Television. — Mary Wat- 
kins Dietrichson, Kirstein Business Branch, 
Boston Public Library. 


A newspaper librarian writes 


We have found the five-volume set of Public 
Papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
extremely helpful in our frequent searches for 
particular sayings of the President. The period 
covered in these volumes is from 1928 down to 
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the beginning of 1937. Topical tables and com- 
plete indexes are provided, so that the most 
recent expressions of opinion on any important 
topic may. be found without difficulty, and it is 
also possible to follow a single subject through 
as, for example, agriculture or foreign policy. 
A unique feature is the inclusion of the reports 
of many press conferences, a recognition of the 
importance of the Fourth Estate, never before. 
given. The informal nature of these meetings is 
reproduced in the give and take of correspond- 
ents and President. 

The introduction to Volume I, The Genesis of 
the New Deal, asserts the main objectives of the 
present administration, very clearly envisioned 
while Mr. Roosevelt was Governor. Volume II 
covers 1933 and is called the Year of Crisis; 
Volume III, 1934, The Advance of Recovery and 
Reform; Volume IV, 1935, The Court Disap- 
proves, and Volume V, 1936, The People Ap- 
prove. — Carolyn S. Faltermayer, Philadelphia 
Record. 


The public relations librarian re- 
ports 


In such progressive fields as chain stores 
and public relations there are few books pub- 
lished which are useful to the specialist. 
However, 1938 has brought forth at least one 
definitive volume, The Chain Store Problem, 
by Professors Theodore N. Beckman and 
Herman C. Nolen of Ohio State University. 
This unbiased statement of the differences 
between chain and independent stores finds 
both advantages and disadvantages in the 
chain, but concludes that much harm results 
from discriminatory taxation of chains. 

Two new bulletins of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University, which 
add to a valuable series, are Operating Results 
of Department and Specialty Stores in 1937, by 
Carl N. Schmalz, and Expenses and Profits of 
Limited Price Variety Chains in W37, by 
Stanley F. Teele. 

The Colorado Store License Law, published 
by The Colorado Chain Store Association, 
contains many facts about chain stores gath- 
ered from governmental and other sources. 

Since the science of public relations is in its 
infancy, there are few worth-while books on 
the subject, but 1938 magazines have con- 
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tained numerous articles of more or less value. 
An outstanding pioneer is Profitable Public 
Relations, by Bronson Batchelor. 

The study of chain stores leads the serious 
student to economic treatises on distribution 
and consumption. One breakdown of the cost 
of distribution is set forth in Who Gets Your 
Food Dollar, by Hector Lazo, Executive Vice- 
President of the Codperative Food Distributors 
of America. This book is written in simple 
language, but based on scientific research, and 
illustrated with pictographs and tables which 
take up various foods separately. Consumption 
in Our Society is a practically conceived text- 
book on consumption as the science of choice 
and use, by Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, Professor of 
Economics at Iowa State College. It is an 
excellent summary of consumers’ problems re- 
lated to production and distribution. 

Chain stores have been beset with taxes and 
regulatory acts in recent years, and there is 
constant need for interpretation and listing of 
these laws. The first source of information 
which occurs to the librarian familiar with 
this subject is the looseleaf service from the 
Institute of Distribution, Retailers Manual of 
Taxes and Regulations. The new 1938 edition 
has recently arrived. This book contains tables 
by states showing chain store taxes, fair trade 
acts, unfair practices acts and other regulations 
affecting the retailer. 

Another book which promises to become a 
desk book is the carefully edited and well- 
documented publication of Commerce Clearing 
House, Trade Practice and Price Law; Federal, 
by John W. Norwood. This is a helpful ex- 
planation of the Sherman Act, Clayton Act, 
Federal Trade Commission Act, Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Miller-Tydings Amend- 
ment. The texts of the acts are included in the 
@ppendix. 

Much light on one of the newest and most 
confusing of these acts is found in Business 
and the Robinson-Paitman Law; a Symposium, 
edited by Benjamin Werne. This collection of 
notable magazine articles and speeches includes 
interpretations by such leaders of various 
angles of the industry as Wheeler Sammons, 
former Research Director at the Institute of 
Distribution; Paul T. Cherington of Chering- 
ton & Roper; Arthur Robert Burns, Assistant 
Professor of Economics at Columbia Univer- 
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sity; Edwin B. George of Dun & Bradstreet’s; 
Hector Lazo; and Malcolm P. McNair, 
Professor of Marketing at Harvard University. 

The literature of economics bulges with 
treatises on prices, but two of the 1938 books 
are of particular interest. The Brookings In- 
stitution study, Industrial Price Policies and 
Economic Progress, by Edwin G. Nourse and 
Horace B. Drury, is an important one for 
those who wish to keep up with the latest 
advances in economic thought. The theory of 
“dynamic price making” deals with the man- 
ufacturing of items at the price and in the 
number which the manufacturers have dis- 
covered to be the capacity of the consumers. 

Price and Price Policies, by Hamilton Wal- 
ton and associates, is a study of the way in 
which various industries, such as the automo- 
bile industry, the tire industry, the gasoline 
industry, the dress, whiskey and milk indus- 
tries, set their prices. But it does more than 
that in analyzing the politics behind these 
industries. 

Probably the most readable book received 
in our library this year belongs in the field of 
advertising. It’s an Art, by Helen Woodward, 
describes some of the activities of our com- 
pany and so is of particular interest. — Alberta 
E. Fish, Brown and Company. 


The librarian of an art museum 
writes 

Worth-while books devoted to all periods 
and types of art have been numerous during 
1938. Those here given cover a wide field and 
are but a selection from many of equal interest. 

Among those of lasting reference value are 
a number in the field of painting. McCurdy’s 
reissue of Leonardo da Vinci’s Notebooks is the 
most complete and scholarly edition in English, 
and a brief glance at the preface will tempt the 
ordinary reader to bury himself in the two 
large volumes. Mr. McCurdy has devoted 
twenty-five years to the study of-5,000 pages 
of manuscript which, as he says, are an inex- 
haustible quarry for the study of any phase of 
the “‘man who did a few works of art most 
divinely well and who took all knowledge as 
his province, and that in his individual 
achieveme.it symbolizes the diversity of an 
epoch as fuily as can be said of any man at 
any period in the world’s history.” Early in 


1939, the Leonardo’s Literary Works is prom- 
ised from the Oxford University Press. Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, who laid the foundation 
for the systematic study of the master by his 
edition of 1883 (long out of print), has revised 
and added important new material. The vol. 
umes have been completed since his death in 
1937 by his daughter, Irma A. Richter. 

The completion of the critical catalogue of 
the works of Diirer will be welcomed both by 
scholars and lovers of this ever popular six. 
teenth-century German artist. 

Hobbema, the prolific seventeenth-century 
Dutch landscapist, has been elaborately doc- 
umented and illustrated by Broulhiet, thus 
supplying needed material for the analysis of 
this artist’s works and those of his many 
imitators. 

Copley’s American Portraits, by Parker and 
Wheeler, is a most useful addition to our 
knowledge of this man who depicted so many 
well-known characters of colonial times, 
Financed by the Boston Museum and the 
American Council of Learned Societies, this 
catalogue is valuable not only for the scholarly 
notes and bibliographies of each painting, but 
also for the biographical information supplied 
concerning the sitters. Each portrait is illus- 
trated. 

The demand for reasonably priced, well- 
illustrated art monographs is met by the issues 
of the Hyperion Press, Paris, brought out in 
translation by the French and European Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York, on El Greco, Bruegel, 
Degas, Renoir, Manet, and many others. A 
similar series is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Phaidon edition) on the Jm- 
pressionists, The Renaissance, Van Gogh, An 
without Epoch, 500 Self-Portraits, etc. A series 
on Masterpieces of French Painting, with fuller 
text, and all color illustrations of superior 
quality, is being published by Albert Skira, 
Paris, 1934-8, with an English edition by A. 
Zwemmer. 

There is a revival of interest at present in the 
baroque art of Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
Spain; the elaborate, ornate style which flour- 
ished there during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. After a long period of neglect, 
the magnificence of the ecclesiastical and 
secular buildings, the charm of the gardens 
make a strong appeal to the taste of today, 
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representing as they do the period of Haydn 
and Mozart. Sacheverell Sitwell writes in an 
agreeable style of German Baroque Sculpture, 
and his earlier volumes on German and Spanish 
Baroque Architecture will be found most useful 
and interesting. Roman Baroque Art has been 
fully treated in an elaborately illustrated work 
by T. H. Fokker. 

An authoritative volume by Ludwig Cur- 
tius, the Director of Deutschen Archiaeolo- 
gischen Instituts in Rome, covers the history 
of the Greek Art from the archaic period 
through the fourth century. The 600 excellent 
illustrations and color plates of superior qual- 
ity will be of special value, regardless of the 
German text. 

The notable exhibition of Oriental Art, to 
be held at the San Francisco Exposition, will 
add further to the interest in this subject, al- 
ready stimulated by the great Burlington 
House exhibition of Chinese Art in 1935, and 
that of Japanese Art held at the Boston 
Museum in 1936. One of the most delightful 
books resulting from the London show was the 
Chinese Eye, by Chiang Yee. Chinese Callig- 
raphy, by the same author, is an introduction 
for the layman to one of the most fascinating 
and least understood aspects of Chinese Art. 
The author explains how writing is a funda- 
mental element in all forms of his country’s 
art, and the part which calligraphy plays in 
the everyday life of its people, thus serving as 
an introduction to the elaborate History of 
Later Chinese Painting, by Siren. This work, 
continuing the author’s earlier volume on 
Early Chinese Painting, 1933, begins with the 
Yuan period and comes down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, listing over seven 
hundred artists. The bibliographies and lists 
of paintings and over 300 beautiful reproduc- 
tions make this an invaluable reference list. 
The text is far from being a dull catalogue of 
names, but contains amusing accounts of the 
individual painters as well as critical comments 
on their works. Siren has written many books 
on Chinese Art including Chinese Paintings in 
American Collections, Paris, 1928, and a His- 
tory of Early Chinese Art, London, 1929-1930. 

After the World War, important European 
collections of engravings and etchings were 
dispersed and have found their way to Amer- 
ica. The many exhibitions of such prints, in 
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our prints in our public and private galleries, 
point to the growing interest and appreciation 
of them by a larger public. Arthur Hind, 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum, has issued the first installment of his 
monumental work on Early Italian Engravings. 
The volume of plates, with one of accompany- 
ing notes and historical introduction, make this 
the most valuable source on the subject. The 
author hopes to complete the publication in 
about five years. His numerous books are 
indispensable for the study of the collections 
and the history of the graphic arts. 

Libraries wishing to strengthen their collec- 
tion of good modern designs for furniture and 
interiors should examine the series of excellent 
plates illustrating the Paris International Ex- 
position of 1937. Ensembles Mobiliers appeared 
in 1938. Other useful issues covered glass, 
lighting, and decorative sculpture. All these 
are published by C. Moreau, Paris. 

Hand embroidery remains a living art in 
the midst of this mechanical age. Therefore, 
many will find absorbing interest in the great 
work by Christie on English Medieval Em- 
broidery. To quote from his preface: ‘“‘A vast 
quantity of work never equalled in design, 
technique, or quality of materials employed 
was produced throughout Europe. In England 
the art of needlework attained such notable 
perfection that its masterpieces challenged 
comparison with the finest paintings . . . it 
was everywhere sought after.’’ ‘‘The great 
period’’ covered roughly the hundred years 
between 1250 and 1350, and barely one hun- 
dred pieces now exist. The author gives de- 
tailed description of the design, technique, 
and characteristics of each piece with historical 
notes and clear reproductions. 

Silhouette, by Mrs. Jackson, treats of “a 
slender art, yet eloquent” in a charming 
manner. In her History of Silhouettes, pub- 
lished in 1911, the author gave account of 242 
artists, and the list has now grown to 800. All 
available facts about their work, publishers, 
engravers, or collectors are arranged in con- 
venient dictionary form. The history of the 
subject is traced from the ornamental sil- 
houette of cutwork, used in the Islamic puppet 
shows of the eleventh-thirteenth century in 
Egypt, to the present-day portraits of the 
Prince of Wales and of the former President, 
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Herbert Hoover. England excelled in this art 
as in that of miniature in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the more than one hundred illustra- 
tions, all types and periods are represented, 
while the details of methods of work and 
technique are clearly explained. There are 
chapters on china, glass, and jewellery box 
decorations, on fakes and forgeries. Although 
the fragile records have largely been lost or 
perished with their owners, — luckily collec- 
tions are to be found in museums and in the 
discovery of the albums of duplicates pre- 
served by the artists, — they are a valuable 
commentary on the socia! history of the 
period. — Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson Library, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


The librarian of a health library 
writes 

It is quite a task to compress into 700 words 
a review of the publications on health subjects 
issued in 1938. What shall be the basis of 
selection? Just important books? Immediately 
the questions arise: important, why or to 
whom? One guess is as good as another. 

In the general field of public health there is 
the revision of the rural and city appraisal 
forms by the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health Associ- 
ation, An Appraisal Form for Local Health 
Work. J. S. Chambers’ The Conquest of Cholera 
is interesting reading despite the title. Another 
book is Paul De Kruif’s The Fight for Life. 

Since the important report by the League of 
Nations Committee on Nutrition in 1936, the 
attention of health workers has been focused 
on that subject. So Jacob Buckstein’s Eat and 
Keep Fit; L. F. Cooper and others’ Nutrition 
in Health and Disease, 7th edition, and F. L. 
Harris and R. A. Henderson’s Foods: Their 
Nutritive, Economic and Social Values, are all 
of interest and fill various needs. Lulu Graves 
and C. W. Taber’s A Dictionary of Food and 

Jutrition will prove a valuable reference book 
for librarians as well as physicians and nurses. 

Health education is always a fertile field, and 
this year has been no exception. The following 
books, while some are in textbook style, con- 
tain valuable suggestions: W. W. Bauer, 
Health, Hygiene and Hooey; H. L. Conrad and 
J. F. Meister, Teaching Procedures in Health 
Education; C. A. Greenleaf and R. E. Grout, 
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Evaluation of a Rural School Health Education 
Project; M. M. Hussey, Teaching for Health; 
J. B. Nash, Teachable Moments: A New Ap- 
proach to Health; H. N. Smith and H. L. Coops, 
Physical and Health Education. 

Another subject of current and growing in- 
terest is health insurance. The report of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care of the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Codrdinate 
Health and Welfare Activities issued this year 
their report — The Need for a National Health 
Program — which caused much discussion, D, 
W. Orr and J. W. Orr’s Health Insurance with 
Medical Care was added to the growing list of 
books on this vital subject. 

A few of the books on the more personal side 
of health are the new twentieth edition of 
Irving Fisher, How to Live, in which Haven 
Emerson has taken the place of E. L. Fiske as 
joint author; E. F. Van Buskirk, Principles of 
Healthful Living, and R. von Euhlenberg 
Wiener, Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. 

Two subjects which are closely related to 
public health are social hygiene and mental 
hygiene. For social hygiene there are D. D, 
Bromley and F. H. Britten, Youth and Sex; 
Logan Clendening, Love and Happiness (there 
is some question as to the authorship of this 
book as it was published under the pseudonym 
of I. M. Hotep); G. W. Corner, Attaining Man- 
hood: A Doctor Talks to Boys About Sex; Clarita 
de Forceville, Marriages Are Made at Home; 
The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book; E. H. 
Hale, Step by Step in Sex Education; W. B. 
Long and J. A. Goldberg, editors, Handbook on 
Social Hygiene; N. A. Nelson and G. L. Crain, 
Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the Public Health; and 
Bell Wiley, So You're Going to Get Married. 

For books on mental hygiene mention should 
be made of: C. A. Aldrich and M. M. Aldrich, 
Babies Are Human Beings; A. H. Arlitt, The 
Adolescent; C. S. Bluemel, The Troubled Mind; 
J. E. Davis, Play and Mental Health; Sigmund 
Freud, The Basic Writings; Arnold Gesell and 
Helen Thompson, Psychology of Growth; W. 
Healy, Personality in Formation and Action; 
K. A. Menninger, Man Against Himself; J. 1. 
Russell, Occupational Treatment of Mental 
Illness; W. C. Ryan, Mental Health Through 
Education; Mandel Sherman, Mental Conflicts 
and Personality; and E. K. Wickman, Teachers 
and Behavior Problems. 
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To end the list with some books which do not 
seem to fit into any of the other classes there 
are: L. B. Chenoweth and W. F. Machle, 
Industrial Hygiene; Dorothy Deming, Penny 
Marsh, in fiction form a vocational guidance 
book on public health nursing, H. R. Edwards, 
Tuberculosis Clinic Manual; J. H. Kenyon, 
Healthy Babies are Happy Babies, revised edi- 
tion; F. T. Merrill, Marihuana; J. A. Myers, 
Tuberculosis Among Children and Young 
Adults, second edition, with slight change in 
title; and E. A. Strecker and F. T. Chambers, 
Jr., Alcohol, One Man's Meat. 

This is a brief attempt to do justice to a sub- 
ject that all librarians should be interested in. 
If a pet title was omitted there is the oppor- 
tunity to write to the editor and advertise the 
book. — Isabel L. Towner, National Health 
Library. 


Alibrarian of a bureau of power and 
light writes 

Snows of the Sierras and waters of the Colo- 
rado form the source of electric energy serving 
the city of Los Angeles. Thus the generation 
of hydroelectric power, transmitting it over 
long, semiarid distances, together with the 
distribution and utilization of this energy 
comprise the main subjects considered in book 
purchases. 

“White gold”’ is the southwestern name for 
water, where almost every drop is measured 
and treasured. Rainfall and weather cycles, 
stream flow, behavior of water in all its forms 
must be studied. Hydraulic Structures, by 
Arnim Schoklitsch, is an outstanding contribu- 
tion and comprehensive survey of the subject, 
hydraulics, and its varied applications. Being 
a translation, European practices are featured 
and references are to foreign periodicals. Con- 
sultation of the two volumes saves searching 
in periodical indexes. Rainfall and Tree Growth 
in the Great Basin, by Ernst Antevs, studies 
the rainfall of the past to predict rainfall in the 
future. Large dams and reservoirs are neces- 
sary in the West, and the publications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, reporting the 
results of extensive investigation, are always 
onour “must have” list. The 1938 publications 
include: Dams and Control Works, Boulder 
Canyon Project Final Reports; Part V, Bulletin 
Il, Slab Analogy Experiments; Part VI, Bulle- 
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tin I, Model Studies of Spillways; Part VI, 
Bulletin Il, Model Studies of Penstocks and 
Outlet Works. Two new editions of standard 
texts, F. C. Lea’s Hydraulics, and the Text- 
book of Applied Hydraulics, by Herbert Addi- 
son, along with Fluid Mechanics for Hydraulic 
Engineers, by Hunter Rouse, have aided in 
bringing this subject up to date. 

Publications devoted to the progress and 
improvements in the design of long transmis- 
sion lines and power systems have been numer- 
ous. After thirteen years a new edition of 
Electric Power Transmission, by L. F. Wood- 
ruff, is a welcome addition. References and 
problems at the end of chapters suggest further 
study. Lightning is responsible for 73 per cent 
of the interruptions on high voltage lines, ac- 
cording to Lightning Proof Transmission Lines, 
Edison Electric Institute (Publication F6). 
Publications of this Institute are desirable be- 
cause, as a rule, they deal with actual prac- 
tice rather than theory. Other 1938 studies in 
this field include: Design of Swiichhouses for 
Generating Stations and Transmission Sub- 
stations (Publication F5), Conductor Sags and 
Tensions for Rural Lines (Publication F9), 
Inductive Coérdination of Rural Power and 
Telephone Systems (Publication F6). 

Transformer design and performance are 
studied constantly by engineers and manufac- 
turers. Transformer Engineering, by B. F. 
Blume, is our most popular book of the year. 
In this field, too, the Edison Electric Institute 
has two fine studies: Distribution Transformer 
Load Characteristics (Publication F3), and Eco- 
nomical Distribution Transformer Loading 
(Publication F7). 

Power system stability is important in re- 
liable service. Several new contributions in the 
field of electric currents and circuits are note- 
worthy: Electric Power Circuits: Theory and 
Applications, Volume 2, by Otto G. Dahl, has 
been awaited for ten years since the publication 
of Volume 1. E. A. Loew issued a second edi- 
tion of Direct and Alternating Currents. R. M. 
Kerchner and G. P. Corcoran have published 
Alternating Current Circuits. Transient Electric 
Currents, by H. H. Skilling, treats this phe- 
nomena as encountered in practical engineering 
and ‘‘serves the needs of both brief and more 
intensive study.”’ The fifth edition of Electrical 
Engineering: Theory and Characteristics of 
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Electrical Circuits and Machinery, by C. V. 
Christie, and Electrical Measurements, second 
edition, by Frank A. Laws, are splendid, well- 
liked texts. 

Load building is highly important to electric 
utilities. Two publications of particular interest 
to western utilities in developing commercial 
load are: Electrification of Oil Refineries, Edison 
Electric Institute (Publication F11), and the 
Federal Power Commission’s recent study of 
Power Requirements in Electrochemical, Electro- 
metallurgical and Allied Industries. Possibilities 
in the domestic field are tremendous. A new, 
intriguing title, Slaves by the Billion, by Silas 
Bent, tells the story of the revolutionary effect 
the use of electric appliances has had on the 
home. Predictions for the future are amazing. 
Appliance Selling Today, published by Busi- 
ness News Publishing Company, Detroit, is 
a distinctive and much needed book. Air con- 
ditioning offers a large market for use of elec- 
tricity, and publications are many. Engineers 
have used Trane Air Conditioning Manual con- 
tinually since its purchase. Air Conditioning 
Furnaces and Unit Heaters, by J. Ralph Dalzell, 
has been popular, too. The saturation point for 
electric water heaters is low, and literature 
scarce. Test Specifications, Automatic Electric 
Storage Water Heaters (Publication F8), from 
the Edison Electric Institute, helps fill a notice- 
able need. Electric kitchens are dreams coming 
true. If anyone needs to be “‘sold on the idea,”’ 
Electric Range Sales Letters, by E. A. Schilling, 
will help. Modern Kitchens and How to Plan 
Them is an attractive booklet issued by the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau. Electric refrigeration 
is more or less taken for granted, but refrigera- 
tors change constantly. The Refrigeraiton and 
Air Conditioning Directory, 1938, published 
by Business News Publishing Co., aids in 
keeping up to date. Household Electric Refrig- 
eration, by John Wostrel and John G. Praetz, 
discusses different makes and systems. Biblio- 
graphical references scattered thtoughout the 
second edition of Handbook of Refrigerating 
Engineering, by W. R. Woolrich, assistant in 
reference work. 

Literature on the management of electric 
utilities is somewhat scarce, particularly the 
commercial side. Two titles, Credits and Collec- 
tions, third edition, by T. H. Beckman, and 
the new Brookings Institution study, Public 
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Personnel Problems, by Lewis Meriam, offer 
discussion on some of management problems, 

An electric utility needs material on many 
engineering and economic subjects in addition 
to electric engineering. Many excellent books 
appeared during 1938, but this note has been 
limited to those in the field of electric engi- 
neering. — Frances Davis, Bureau of Power 
and Light, Los Angeles. 


The librarian of an architectural 
library writes 


Until the last few years it has been almost 
impossible to find adequate photographs and 
measured drawings of homes and public build. 
ings built in the early days of America. How- 
ever, since the restoration of Williamsburg and 
the work of Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey, there has come an awareness of the need 
for recording this material before it is too late, 
The contributions this year have portrayed the 
South with its own particular charm. New 
Orleans and Its Environs, the Domestic Archi- 
tecture, 1727-1870, by Ricciuti, pictures graph- 
ically the exteriors and interiors of some 
of the homes, with measured drawings of 
details. 

Plantations of the Carolina Low Country, by 
Stoney, pictures the land of old, live oak trees, 
dripping with Spanish moss. Estates, enjoyed 
previously by the fortunate traveller in his 
automobile, are here shown in large photo- 
graphs and measured drawings for the arm- 
chair traveller. Stanley F. Horn has given usa 
picture of Andrew Jackson’s home in The Her- 
mitage-Home of Old Hickory. The second vol- 
ume of Great Georgian Houses of America, that 
splendid set published for the benefit of the 
New York Architects’ Emergency Committee, 
appeared late in 1937. At least half of this 
volume deals with houses in Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. 

The Federal Writers’ Project, with its Amer- 
ican Guide Series, has ferreted out history and 
other interesting data concerning small towns, 
once important centers, now just crossroads, 
as well as more recent information of consider- 
able value. This information is being compiled 
in State Guides. The Viking Press and Hough- 
ton Mifflin are sharing the publishing of these, 
about a dozen of which have already appeared. 
Guides of some larger cities and towns of his- 
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toric interest are also being published, usually 
by local publishing houses. 

Anew catalogue has just been released of the 
records of photographs and measured drawings 
done by the Historic American Buildings 
Survey. The records are in the Library of Con- 
gress. The catalogue can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents for 50 cents. 

Two important books on glass are of par- 
ticular interest, since that material is being so 
extensively used for structural, as well as 
decorative, purposes. McGrath and Frost’s 
Glass in Architecture and Decoration is a veri- 
table encyclopedia of the subject, giving val- 
uable, historical, technical and decorative in- 
formation. There is an important glossary of 
glazing terms. Eberlein and Hubbard’s Glass 
in Modern Construction has many illustrations 
of contemporary buildings using glass. 

For those fortunate people planning to build 
a house, there is Rogers’ Plan Your House to 
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Suit Yourself. Charts to be filled out showing 
the needs of the family as a whole, then as 
individuals, assist the architect in planning 
into the house, from the first, those things 
which are vital to the everyday happiness of 
the particular family. 

When bleak winter skies make summer and 
gardens seem very remote, there are two 
charming books which will help to bring them 
closer for a time. Dorothy Graham’s Chinese 
Gardens — Gardens of the Contemporary Scene 
fills a need for information about those lovely 
gems, Chinese gardens. It is depressing to 
think, however, that many of the lovely scenes 
pictured have probably been destroyed by the 
ravages of war. The contemporary scene, from 
a Western point of view, is shown in Greber’s 
Jardins modernes, the ‘international style” as 
applied to the gardens of the Paris Exposition. 
— Marion Rawls, Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture, Art Institute of Chicago. 


We Do This 


Notes Gathered By Virginia L. Garland, Chairman 
Methods Committee, Special Libraries Association 


Filing of Pamphlets 

The American Standards Association has 
found a satisfactory solution for storing the 
sale copies of standards of widely varying 
sizes. It involves a special study of the sizes 
of pamphlets to be housed and the available 
commercial pamphlet boxes and containers on 
the market at a reasonable price. A few 
specific examples will illustrate. 

(a) S.A.T.M. standards are pamphlets, ap- 
proximately 6 x 9” and are filed in Library 
Bureau pamphlet boxes, 4 x 7 x 10’. 

(b) Foreign standards in the German na- 
tional standard size (DIN sheet size) are 
issued by several European countries. These 
are approximately 8% x 1134” and are kept in 
boxes 4x 9 x 12’. These are made to order and 
the same supplier will duplicate them in 
quantities of 50 or even less, if necessary. 

(c) The Federal Specifications of the U. S. 
Government are small booklets about 5 x 734”. 
For these, small, cloth-covered cardboard 
pamphlet drawers, size 6 x 8 x 12”, are avail- 
able. The drawers bear the trade label, “Staco” 


and may be purchased one at a time from the 
local stationer. 


All of these types of boxes and drawers offer 


considerable protection from dust. 


The three basic types of pamphlet boxes 


described above are useful for many of the 


series of publications that the library must 
maintain. For example Russian standards fit 
into the large 4 x 9 x 12”’ boxes. These will also 
accommodate standards of the Underwriters 
Laboratories and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. The American 
Petroleum Institute standards fit into the 
drawers used for Federal Specifications al- 
though slightly smaller. 

At whatever time in the future the library 
finds it necessary to maintain an extensive file 
of pamphletsof any size not well accommodated 
in the present series of boxes and drawers, 
another size pamphlet box will be selected and 
added to the series. 

Mrs. FLORENCE FULLER, Librarian, 

American Standards Association Library, 

New York. 
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Charging Pamphlets 

Here is a simple and effective solution of the 
problem of charging pamphlets, mimeographed 
publications and other fugitive materials from 
the vertical file, which is set up in an alpha- 
betical subject arrangement. Each piece of 
material is recorded in an accession book when 
it is received and the number written on it. 
When it is borrowed, the accession number is 
written on the charging slip. Since authors and 
titles of such material are frequently very long, 
this method saves a great deal of time. 

For charging, pads of printed slips are used, 
which have at the top space for the author and 
title of books, the titles of periodicals, or the 
accession number of pamphlets. Arranged in 
double column are the names of the most fre- 
quent borrowers, with space for date opposite. 
An illustration of this slip may be found in 
Public Administration Libraries, A Manual of 
Practice, 1934, a work of a sub-committee of 
the Social Service Group of Special Libraries 
Association. Duplicate slips are made by using 
carbon paper. One slip is filed by number, 
author, or title and the duplicate by borrower’s 
name. 

Mrs. Lucite Keck, Librarian, 
Joint Reference Library, Chicago. 


Inexpensive Methods of Reproducing Catalog 
Cards 


For an inexpensive method of reproducing 
catalog cards, we use a flat surface hectograph 
of the roll type such as the hand-operated 
Ditto machine. We have not found the auto- 
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matic machines capable of handling stiff 
catalog cards efficiently, nor do the small 
detachable stencils afford the duplicating 
surface necessary. 

A complete explanation of this system which 
has been used satisfactorily for two years at 
the Library of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh Station, may be obtained on request. 

Mrs. CAROLINE W. Foote, Librarian, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. 


Quick Answers for Inquiries on Current Busi- 
ness Data 


When S.L.A. published “Guides to Business 
Facts and Figures,” it brought out a tool in- 
tensely useful to libraries handling many 
telephone calls and quick reference questions 
on current business data. We have set up the 
entire collection of publications described and 
indexed in ‘Guides to Business Facts and 
Figures” in a book case adjoining our tele- 
phone reference case. The different publications 
are assigned the same numbers that they bear 
in the pamphlet and so its index is made 
doubly useful. Through this Guide our assist- 
ants are saved much time in answering innum- 
erable reference questions. 

Often we have young college and library 
school people, who have not had much oppor- 
tunity to use our particular collections, assigned 
temporarily to our staff. “‘Guides to Business 
Facts and Figures” has proved the perfect 
answer to many of their problems. 

MariAN C. MANLEy, Branch Librarian, 
Business Branch of the Newark Public Library. 


Making Up the Magazine 
III. The Question of Book Notes 


N PLANNING distribution of maga- 
zine space, the Editor has three 
major divisions to consider —- one, gen- 
eral articles; another, Association busi- 
ness as covered in the President’s pages, 
Board meeting notes, news notes, edi- 
torials, etc.; and third, literature as it 
relates to our activities. As the interests 
of the members of the Special Libraries 
Association cover many phases, so must 
the treatment of general literature cover 


a wide range. Various experiments that 
have been tried to discover the most 
generally satisfactory treatment have 
resulted in a program on these lines: 
Publications of Special Interest. This 
regular department of SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES covers approximately thirty to 
thirty-five books in each issue, giving 
full order information and a condensed 
evaluation of the text, stressing the 
features of particular use to librarians. 
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The titles are selected on the basis of the 
wide interests of the Association mem- 
bers, though technical books are usually 
omitted because of the Association’s 
sponsorship of the Technical Book Review 
Index. 

While certain publishers automatically 
send books to SPECIAL LIBRARIES on 
publication, the majority of items cov- 
ered are obtained through request. The 
list of ‘‘Latest Books Received” in the 
Sunday issue of the New York Times is 


scanned each week and the books that 


seem to touch interests of members are 
noted so that a request for review copies 
may go to the publisher. In the five 
years that this department has run in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, the number of pub- 
lishers welcoming the opportunity for 
this notation has increased greatly, so 
that about seventy-five per cent of the 
books requested for review are received. 
As this Editor enjoys reviewing, all but 
an occasional volume are covered by 
her—in various odd minutes. While 
such reading, or rather scanning, inter- 
feres with that of a more popular type of 
literature, it at least provides a most 
varied diet. As each issue’s collection of 
notes is thrown together for the arbitrary 
alphabetic arrangement, the scope of the 
topics covered is always surprising. A 
certain amount of editing usually has to 
follow, because of the Patience Worth 
type of writing that may be developed 
when drowsiness overcomes the reviewer. 

Annual symposium. Since the Special 
Libraries Association numbers among its 
members specialists in the literature of 
all fields, the Editor has felt that an 
annual survey of the most useful publica- 


_tions in some of these categories as dis- 


covered through actual use would be im- 
portant and interesting. Annually early 
in November a list of twenty to thirty li- 
brarians in different fields has been 
compiled and a letter sent each one ask- 
ing for a contribution to the series ‘‘Im- 
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portant Books of the Year,” in general 
modelled on the earlier symposiums. 
Always a number are unable to spare the 
time, but still others have codperated 
generously, as the pages of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES bear witness. As new people 
should be approached each year, a cer- 
tain amount of intensive study must be 
given the membership. The different 
treatments and points of the contributors 
of the last five years have added variety 
to the series, while the fact that the 
recommendations were based on ex- 
perience lent weight to the notes. In all, 
61 librarians have discussed books on 
various aspects of 22 different subjects 
and their collaboration has added to the 
many pleasures of the Editor, and more 
than compensated for the work in selec- 
tion and correspondence that each series 
has entailed. 

Library Magazine Articles of Interest. 
This sporadic department, suggested by 
a Board member, seemed a particularly 
sound development and the Editor added 
it to the list of her activities for several 
months. As it proved one thing more than 
she could manage, she welcomed the 
offer of help from S. Richard Giovine of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, and the 
department has profited through his 
interested and constructive activity. 
Even so, he is able to compile this ma- 
terial only at irregular intervals, but 
through its even irregular appearance, 
our readers have had a glimpse of profes- 
sional literature in many sources. 

Pamphlets of all kinds drift over the 
Editor’s desk and space and time to note 
them for SPECIAL LIBRARIES would be 
welcome. The most practical method 
under present conditions has proved to 
be an occasional comprehensive article 
covering either a number of bibliogra- 
phies or a variety of other pamphlets giv- 
ing brief critical notes in a summary, and 
order information in a supplementary list. 

When the Editor first assumed office 
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in 1934, two departments were included 
that have since been dropped for lack of 
sufficient interest. The first, ‘‘ Business 
Book Review Digest,’’ was carried for 
a year, while at the same time “ Publica- 
tions of Special Interest”’ took its place 
in the magazine. A survey of readers 
taken in the spring of 1935 showed that 
many felt the ‘Business Book Review 
Digest’’ was not needed since as a re- 
view digest it could not be current and it 
represented too great a devotion of space 
to a limited interest. The Editor agreed 
that the release of this space for other 
material would be of decided value in the 
development of the magazine. 

“Events and Publications,’’ another 
outgrown department, consisted of mixed 
comment on pamphlets, meetings, gov- 
ernment surveys, etc., compiled in- 
formally and without definite order 
information. It had various contributors, 
but with the pressure of other work and 
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lack of marked demand, the contriby. 
tions gradually ceased. Due to the urging 
of a few members, in 1937 the Editor 
offered space for such contributions, but 
again after several issues, notes for the 
department failed to materialize. Ma- 
terial of this type is frequently noted in 
“Letters to the Editor,” and probably 
such treatment is best adapted to the 
general reader’s interests. 

In these experiments with different 
kinds of treatment, the Editor has been 
fortunate in having the help of many 
interested members and the constructive 
comment of different authorities. While 
change should always be expected in a 
growing organization, at the moment the 
interests of all seem to be effectively 
served through the mediums of the regu- 
larly appearing “‘ Publications of Special 
Interest,’’ the annual symposiums, and 
the intermittent printing, as advisable, 
of other publication notes. M. C. M. 


Letters to the Editor 


On Standards and S.L.A. 


N THE event that any reader of the February 
1939 issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES has the idea 
that the article by Mrs. Florence Fuller, Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee on Professional 
Standards, is an official pronouncement of the 
new Committee on Professional Standards, I 
should like to make it quite clear that Mrs. Fuller 
wrote this article before such a committee was 
formed and did not intend for it to be interpreted 
as an official pronouncement of the Committee. 
It is in no way an expression of Committee 
opinion. 

Our Committee is so new that its roster of 
members is not yet complete and that it has had 
only one meeting so far. Out of that came the 
tentative acceptance by all there of Miss Morley’s 
definition of a special library * and a better reali- 
zation of the wide scope to be covered. We found, 
for instance, that we would have to consider such 
questions as: 

1. What do we mean by standards? 

2. What kind of standards do we want? 

* Special Libraries, December, 1937, page 372. 


3. Do we want S.L.A. to reclassify member- 
ships, change dues and possibly eliminate those 
not actively engaged in special libraries work? 

Before trying to reach any conclusion about 
standards, the Committee plans to study at great 
length both our own membership and other pro- 
fessional organizations, as well as civil service 
requirements. 

The Committee needs the militant support of 
every member of the Association. Please send all 
suggestions, ideas and recommendations to either 
Mrs. Fuller or me. 

Mary P. McLean, Chairman, 
Committee on Professional Standards. 


Who Asked? 


A THE beginning of the 1938-1939 season I 
sent out a circular to all Institutional Mem- 
bers of the Association. This notice explained that 
Institutional members were entitled to receive 
the Duplicate Exchange lists free, if they so de- 
sired. They were asked to let me know, if they 
wished to receive the lists. For some considerable 
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time now I have been bothered by the constantly 
recurring thought that one Institutional Member 
who requested the lists, does not receive them. 
My circular came back with ‘‘ Yes, Please,”’ writ- 
ten on it in pencil, but no name was attached, and 
I had thrown away the envelope before I no- 
ticed this. Would the Institutional Member, who 
has asked for the exchange lists, but who is not 
receiving them, communicate with me? 
Beatrice M. Howe i, Chairman, 
Duplicate Exchange Committee. 


A Useful Reprint 


EPRINTS of the article, ‘Techniques of 
Group Leadership’ by Ralph de Someri 
Childs, published in the January issue of SpPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES, are available at 10 cents a copy. 
Rose Boots, 
Room 431, South Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


About ‘‘Women at Work’”’ 


HE new publication date is April 1. The 

price of the book now is 50 cents. After April 
1 it will be $1.00. That combination of facts 
means one thing — send your order immediately, 
to insure getting your copy at the lower price! It 
should be addressed to New York Career Tours 
Committee, American Woman’s Club, 353 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

As you know, the Special Libraries Association 
has an interest in this book, not only because it 
includes much of interest about our own profes- 
sion and the cutstanding women in it, but because 
we are a member of the New York Career Tours 
Committee, publishing the book and sponsoring 
the World’s Fair Career Tours. 

RosE Boots, 
Representing Special Libraries Association. 


Available on Request 
Speman revised bibliography on the man- 
agement of the pamphlet collection — its 
cataloging, arrangement, equipment, etc. — is 
offered gratis to librarians of public libraries, high 
schools, colleges, and special libraries, by The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. Requests should be made for the 
_ List of References on the Pamphlet 
i ld 
A. H. Rortue, 
Vertical File Service. 


Re Chloe Morse, Inc. 
mag MORSE, INC., through its educated 


and experienced guidance, can answer a 
definite need in business organizations. As de- 
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scribed in the November issue of SpEciaL LI- 
BRARIES and in Miss Morse’s letter to the Editor 
in the February issue, it would seem to be a 
remedy for our professional heartbreak over 
“They’ve put someone from the organization 
in charge.’’ Also, it can furnish help to organiza- 
tions which because of the nature of their organi- 
zation or because of their size do not want a 
librarian although definitely needing the use of 
library technique. It cannot help but increase 
the possibility for library employment with a 
resulting increase in membership in S.L.A.; en 
route, it can do much for publicizing S.L.A. 

Through its surveys, Chloe Morse, Inc., will 
be able to guard against the “just someone”’ and 
be able to persuade executives to the absolute 
necessity of ‘‘an exceptionally intelligent em- 
ployee.”’ 

Employment advertisements seeking a librarian 
with knowledge of chemistry or a mathemati- 
cian with library training are evidences of the 
fact that organizations want the application of 
library science although another profession or 
specialization is a prerequisite. Rather than let 
such positions dangle on the edge of space, 
organized library consultant services such as 
Chloe Morse, Inc., can either bridge the time 
gap until a completely equipped librarian can be 
found, or can give library guidance and advice to 
the chemist and mathematician who else might 
start the library organization on a wrong road 
ending in chaos. 

Brokerage houses, many of them, do not need 
libraries. They do have to have statistical depart- 
ments. It is essential that material coming into 
these departments be kept in order and kept up 
to date. A prevailing custom is to have from five 
to eight separate files for this material in place of 
one or possibly two. Needless to say, after a 
certain number of years nothing can be found. 
Guidance in library methods is really all that was 
needed at the beginning. Had that been given 
to an intelligent secretary, stenographer or secur- 
ity analyst who was serving the other needs of the 
office efficiently, the filing could have been satis- 
factorily carried on until such time as expansion 
should demand a librarian with abilities for 
broader service. 

It seems good fortune for S.L.A. to have trained 
organizers and library consultants not limited to 
one organization, spreading the news of asso- 
ciation among librarians. I believe we may be 
grateful to Chloe Morse and her kind for their 
help. Spreading our gospel and sharing our 
knowledge can benefit all. 

VirGINiIA MEREDITH, Librarian, 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
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Publications of Special Interest 


Andrews, J. B. Labor laws in action. Harper, N. Y. 
1938. 242 p. $3.00. 


A fine treatment showing the principles behind labor laws, 
the organization of departments to administer them, meth- 
ods for inspectors, practices here and abroad, etc. Special 
chapter devoted to official publications with helpful dis- 
cussion of annual reports. Clear, comprehensive and authori- 
tative. 


Austin, A. H. Romance of candy. Harper, N. Y. 
1938. 234 p. $2.50. 


A simply written account of the candy industry with 
much descriptive and historical material about its flavors 
and other components. The eighth largest food industry gets 
full attention from an ardent supporter. 


Baker, J. C. Executives salaries and bonus plans. 
McGraw, N. Y. 1938. 274 p. $3.50. 


A detailed study showing fluctuations in rates, compensa- 
tion plans for straight salary, salary with bonus, etc., trends 
from 1929 to 1932, and variations in different industries. 
Includes many tables from all aspects, and bibliography. 


Beebe, Lucius. High iron. Appleton-Century, 
N. Y. 1938. 226 p. $5.00. 


A book of trains that, in its pictures and text, carries the 
thrill of the railroading epic of this country. Includes ac- 
counts of the great feats of road building as well as informa- 
tion on changing trends in engine design. Magnificent pic- 
tures of engines pounding down grade or in the yards. 
Records of changing styles in decoration and table service. 
A glossary of railroad terms and a brief bibliography. For 
the railroad enthusiast, a gold mine. For any reader, a 
thrilling record. 


Burris-Meyer, Harold and Cole, E. C. Scenery 
for the theatre. Little, Brown, Boston. 1938. 
473 p. $10.00. 

An amazingly complete collection of material giving job 
analyses and detailed studies of technical problems. All 
phases of theatrical techniques given careful attention. 
Short bibliography included. A fine and practical treatment. 


Chenault, L. R. Puerto Rican immigrant in New 
York City. Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1938. 
190 p. $2.25. 


A study of the economic problems faced by Puerto Ricans 
in the limited possibilities of their island and the limiting 
effect of their preparation for living elsewhere. A depressing 
picture, notwithstanding the impersonal, factual approach. 
Tables and charts given. Good bibliography included. 


Harkness, Ruth. Lady and the panda. Carrick & 

Evans, N. Y. 1938. 288 p. $2.50. 

Some of the problems of trying to carry out a hit-or-miss 
expedition to capture a rare wild animal in the distant 
mountains of China and a great deal of the adventure 
entailed in the process, combine to make a graphic and 
felicitous tale of adventure. 

Holbrook, S. H. Let them live. Macmillan, N. Y. 

1938. 178 p. $1.50. 


The safety work of the country shown through dramatic 
episodes that lead up to each move from safety on the rail- 


roads to safety in the mines or in the theatres. The current 
grave problem of safety on the highway is effectively dig. 
cussed. An excellent popular treatment of a vital problem, 


Johnson, C. S. Negro college graduate. Univer. 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1938, 
399 p. $3.00. 


Tables and charts on all angles of Negro education and 
opportunity supplement the careful text that covers the 
present problems of the Negro college graduate, the oppor. 
tunities available, the background and possible develop. 
ments for the future. Includes lengthy bibliography. 


Johnson, C. G. Forging practice. American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago. 1938. 136 p. $1.50. 


Another practical, concise handbook covering different 
methods of forging and rolling metals, including diagrams, 
pictures of instruments, conversion tables, etc. 


Lange, Oskar and Taylor, F. M. On the economic 
theory of socialism. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 1938. 143 p. $1.75. 


Two economists refute the usual argument that socialism 
is not workable on economic grounds. Selective bibliogra- 
phy included. 


Lindley, E. K. and B. New Deal for youth. Viking 
Press, N. Y. 1938. 315 p. $3.00. 


The encouraging record of the N.Y.A. in assisting under- 
privileged youth to secure more training and education to 
fit them for future jobs. The countrywide distribution of 
the work and its many phases shown through the text. 
Fine illustrations and many statistical tables. 


Lingenfelter, M. R. Vocation in fiction. American 
Library Assoc., Chicago. 1938. 99 p. $1.25. 


A well-selected, comprehensive list of novels with good, 
brief annotations. Arranged alphabetically by vocations 
which range from actor to zodlogist, covering some 102 
vocations. 


Lounsberry, Elizabeth. Let’s set the table. Funk 
& Wagnallis, N. Y. 1938. 192 p. $2.50. 


A well-illustrated book giving the background of the 
varied elements in table setting, such as brief histories of 
glass making and notes on leading designers and including 
many suggestions for suitable combination of color, flowers 
and tableware. 


Maule, Frances. Road to anywhere. Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y. 1938. 195 p. $1.50. 


The most satisfying and stimulating of the author's vari- 
ous books on careers, giving practical and constructive 
advice on secretarial work as an approach to other vocations 
including material on incomes, qualifications and oppor- 
tunities. Well-selected references follow each chapter. 


Noble, L. H. and Everill, R. B. From forest to 
woodworker. Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee. 
1938. 252 p. $1.75. 

An excellent textbook covering the three phases of forest- 
ry and the lumber industry, wood finishes, and wood 
working tools and supplies. Good illustrations with e- 
cellent sketches of tools. Glossary included. 
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Pomerantz, S. I. New York — an American city. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1938. 531 p. 
$5.00. 


The progress of New York in the first twenty years after 
the Revolution is shown from the political and municipal 
finance angle to that of social service and cultural develop- 
ment. The many footnotes and the extensive bibliography 
indicate the thorough study given by the author. Another 
of the interesting and important historical studies published 
by the Columbia University Press. 


Quindry, S. E. Practicing law. Washington Law 
Book Co., Washington, D. C. 1938. 567 p. $3.75. 


An appealing, comprehensive discussion of first steps and 
further practices. Includes expansive consideration of a 
working law library. Gives notes on comparative advantages 
of independent business partnership, etc. Simple, and full of 
varied notes on experience. 


Reed, L. S. Health insurance: the next step in 
social security. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 281 p. $3.00. 


A comprehensive study of the needs and problems in 
health service, including much data on costs. Data on 
health service abroad and on different forms of group serv- 
ice here are given. An all-important subject given detailed 
consideration on good factual basis. Well documented. 


Rhea, Robert. Dow’s theory applied to business 
and banking. Simon & Schuster, N. Y. 1938. 
131 p. $2.00. 

One of the best known exponents of the Dow theory of 


stock prices condenses and clarifies that theory for the 
average business man or investor. 


Ritz, Marie. Cesar Ritz, host to the world. 
Lippincott, N. Y. 1938. 361 p. $3.50. 


A delightful record of the growth of a great hotel director 
and his influence on that industry. Includes many notes on 
society leaders. The glimpses of hotel technique and the 
responsibilities of its various factotums are illuminating. 


Rolfe, R. T. Steels for the user. Chemical Pub. 
Co., N. Y. 1938. 280 p. $8.50. 


Comprehensive treatment of different kinds of steels for 
various uses, with tables, charts and fine illustrations. Based 
on articles appearing in The Iron and Steel Industry 1934- 
1937, and intended to serve the practical worker in steel. 


Reid, M. G. Consumer and the market. Crofts, 
1938. 584 p. $3.75. 


A well-developed study, covering the many market angles 
from the consumer's point-of-view, indicating sound meth- 
ods for consideration of the different problems and including 
many charts, much statistical data and comprehensive sup- 
plementary references. The comments are pertinent and fair 
—and the arrangement logical and stimulating. 


Roughead, William. Enjoyment of murder. 
Sheridan House, N. Y. 1938. 310 p. $2.50. 
Careful records written with wit and penetration and cov- 

ering some of the most famous murder trials in detail. 

Seldes, George. Lords of the press. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., N. Y. 1938. 408 p. $3.00. 


A pungent, enlightening picture of the relation of news- 
Daper owners to the policies and practices of the prese, 
showing the fallacy, at least in the author's eyes, of our 
claim to a free press. Full of incident and without hesitation 
in its adverse comment. 
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Stewart, B. M. Planning and administration of 
unemployment compensation in the U. S. 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., N. Y. 
1938. 665 p. $4.00. 


A voluminous consideration of the legislation, organiza- 
tion and administration procedures, including innumerable 
tables of costs, salaries both in general and for the various 
states. 


Taft, Robert. Photography and the American 
scene. Macmillan, N. Y. 1938. 546 p. $10.00. 


A complete history of photography in this country from 
1839 to 1889, covering the beginning with the daguerrotype 
and the stereoscope, on through Civil War developments, 
and the great days of Sarony to the amateurs of 1880. 
Many illustrations included, extensive bibliographic records 
and notes. An important contribution to graphic history. 


Underhill, R. M. First pent house dwellers of 
America. J. J. Augustine, N. Y. 1938. 155 p. 
$2.75. 


A beautifully illustrated and well written account of the 
Pueblo Indians and their customs, carefully differentiating 
between the different people, the Zuni, the Hopi, the Keres 
and the Tanoans with their respective arts and beliefs. 
Short bibliography included. End papers give maps of region. 


Van Sickle, C. L. Cost accounting. Harper, N. Y. 
1938. 998 p. $7.50. 


Comprehensive text including good material on different 
methods in labor costs, forms for analysis of other costs and 
bibliography. Clear treatment of all processes. 


Vorse, M. H. Labor’s new millions. Modern Age, 
N. Y. 1938. 312 p. 50¢. 


Another vivid account of the impetus toward C.I.O. as 
the major labor movement giving first hand notes on the 
Detroit strikes, etc. Bibliography included. 


Walker, S. H. and Sklar, Paul. Business finds its 
voice. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 939 p. $1.25. 


A most effective discussion of management's offer to sell 
the business idea to the public with discussion of the various 
developments in radio, motion picture distribution and 
institutional advertising that serve as mediums. 


Weygandt, Cornelius. Philadelphia folks. Apple- 
ton, N. Y. 1938. 357 p. $4.00. 


A truly delightful series of essays on different aspects of 
Philadelphia life in the past few decades. The special flavor 
of that life is given as only one who knows it in all its fullness 
can give it. Such discerning and sympathetic books on the 
American scene are an important contribution to its under- 
standing. 


Whitworth, Geoffrey. Theatre in action. Studio, 
N. Y. 1938. 128 p. $4.50. 


The setting is the aspect stressed in this fine collection of 
half tones of plays in America, England and on the Conti- 
nent. Includes a good bit of discussion of new developments 
in scenery design and illustrations are selected typical of 
certain designers methods. 


Wilder, Ernestine. Consumer credit bibliography. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1938. 742 p. $2.50. 


Extensive list of books, pamphlets and periodical refer- 
ences divided under the headings of credit unions, industrial 
banks, personal finance companies, industrial banks, etc. 
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Wildes, H. E. Valley Forge. Macmillan, N. Y. 
1938. 337 p. $3.50. 


The engrossing story of Valley Forge told in rich detail 
and gently discarding the errors in tradition that have 
grown up in connection with its Revolutionary association. 
The development of the National Park is described and end 
papers give maps of the region. 


Wilson, N. W. Alfred Owre — dentistry’s mili- 
tant educator. Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 1937. 331 p. $4.00. 


The graphic and stirring story of the leader in dental edu- 
cation whose many-sided interests did much to stress the 
needs of well-rounded education for his students and whose 
courage and enlightened teaching carried dentistry far for- 
ward. Includes bibliography and selections from his works. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and BIEN “Po copies of ~* AMERICAN or 
FOREIGN Periodical and Magazine at 


ha eee steaiien sets and larger 
runs of outstanding and prominent Scien- 
tific Periodicals. 


serrahe wall plea 


B. WESTERMANN CO.,INC. 
20 W . 48th Street, New York 
BRyant 9-5633 Established 1848 


» lists and price quo- 
furnished. 











GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 





HOW, JAMES C. HOWGATE 


Bookseller 
190 State St. Albany, N. Y. 








ILLUSTRATIVE 
and GRAPHIC: ARTS 


“Arts of the Book”’ 
LISTS ON REQUEST 
* 


BULLEN & ABRAMS 
299 Madison Avenue New York 
VAnderbilt 6-3687 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Vol. 30, No. 3 


No Library Is Complete 


without 
The New Merriam-Webster 





the “SUPREME Authority” \ 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE "'NW'' MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 


@ INDISPENSABLE to every libra- 
rian and patron of the library for 
its outstanding authority on spelling, 
pronunciation, meaning, and use of 
words. 


@ INVALUABLE as an encyclopedic 
work of reference on any subject. It 
goes far beyond the ordinary con- 
ception of a dictionary. 


@ ECONOMICAL in that its tre- 
mendous scope lessens the need for 
supplementary specialized reference 
books; it reduces your reference 
book investment. 


® UP TO DATE, the only dictionary 
new enough to satisfy today’s needs; 
it is 20 years newer than any com- 
parable dictionary, and contains 
122,000 more entries than any other. 
600,000 entries; thousands of new words; 12,000 
terms illustrated; magnificent plates in color 


and half tone; 35,000 geographical entries; 
13,000 biographical entries; 200 valuable tables; 


3, 350 pages. 


Look for the circular trade-mark on the cover, identify- 
ing Merriam-Webster dictionaries, which are the 
only genuine Websters. Write for illustrated folde. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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TWO IMPORTANT AND TIMELY BOOKS 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING and 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
By J. V. GARLAND and C. F. PHILLIPS 





404 pages Cloth Postpaid $2.00 


Authoritative, readable, compact and entirely unprejudiced, Government Spending and 
Economic Recovery is a splendid book from which to secure a well-rounded knowledge of 
this highly controversial but even more important contemporary problem. 


DISCUSSION METHODS 
Explained and Illustrated 
Edited by J. V. GARLAND and C. F. PHILLIPS 


330 pages Cloth Postpaid $1.25 


The recent development of interest in the new methods has raised many questions among 
those who would lead or participate effectively in such activities. This book is meant to 
supply an explanation of these methods, accompanied by examples of actual discussions 
which will serve as illustrations. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 














DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
1939 EDITION 


New Corporate Section will include names and titles of senior officers 
and the names of all directors. This is an increase of many thousands of 
names who have not been listed in previous issues. 


Directorate Section will contain the names, addresses and various 
connections of over 30,000 executives in Greater New York. 


A Ns 5. sia Onin. ks be aoa a heme eae $20.00 
I ia a soy anaes ome anal e aeee 25.00 


Date of Publication APRIL 
DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS COMPANY 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
PUBLISHERS of the DIRECTORY of DIRECTORS, SINCE 1898 
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Vol. 30, No, 3 





The first book 
in this important field 


THE BOOK 
IN AMERICA 


A history of the making, the selling and 
the collecting of books in the United 
States from the Colonial Period to the 
20th Century. 

By 


Heititmut LepMann-Havupt 
Columbia University 


Lawrence C. WrotH 
John Carter Brown Library 


Ruts S. Granniss 


Grolier Club Library 


Publication date April 15th 
Price $6.00 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 








Magazine 
Subscriptions 


‘Tae F. W. Faxon Con- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 


Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1938-39 edition 
is now ready. Free on request. 


Also, odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F,. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
Boston, Massachusetts 























$3 to $6 
SINGLE 








When you're in Baltimore, 


STOP AT THE 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL! 


**Host to Most Who Visit Baltimore’? because it 
offers the most . . . 700 comfortable rooms, bars, 
restaurants, moderate rates, and a central loca- 


tion. Stop at The Lord Baltimore. 


The 


| 
LORD BALTIMORE 


Headquarters for 1939 Con- 
ference of Special Libraries 
Association 






MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, 
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“ 
Out-of-Print 


BOOKS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
22 WEST 48TH STREET 


BUILD YOUR OWN RETIREMENT 
INCOME WITH 


The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 


REPRESENTATIVE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 
COlumbus 5-4773 

















BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


5,000 Subjects Research and Reading Matter 











NEW YORK 
Old Prints Ilustrations from Old Books POSITIONS LIBRARI ANS 
Old Photographs Magazines and Newspapers Ww A NTED SUPPLIED 
For Librarians well For positions of 
PICTORIAL ARCHIVES qualified for all any type in any 
branches of library part of the country. 
81 LAFAYETTE AVENUE work. This service is free. 


Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 











DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-3636 
° 


For over thirty-five years: 


expert service 
highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled craftsmanship 

e 


Our decorative bindings, ‘‘Picture 
Covers,”’ and original layouts serve a 
widening clientele. 
e 
May we solve your binding 
problems? 


e 
Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDING 




















THE 
RUMFORD 
PRESS 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 


WHERE 
PRINTING IS STILL A 


Craft 
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Rademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELiERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOI. BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WituiaM H. Rapemarxesrs, President 











Accuracy + Speed + Quality 
Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION » LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


~ Telephone REctor 2-3447 
A. © PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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